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PERCY GRAYSON. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

A GENTLE maid, with soft black eyes and 
delicate features, once stood behind the counter 
of a small candy-shop on the Fourth avenue, in 
New York, and Apollo, the semi-god, in the 
shape of a kind, frank youth, came every day 
to buy candy. To the maiden, in her seclu- 
sion, he was a bright, supporting anticipation 
amid ali the drudgery that came before, a sweet 
accomplished fact to lean upon through the 
glare and weariness of the evening. For years 
Percy Grayson came daily. Like the sunlight, 
he glided among the homely needs of the family, 
who seemed to him like old friends. He inter- 
ceded with Mrs. Baker’s landlord, a neighbor of 





He answered, ‘‘She keeps, or rather, her 
mother keeps, a candy-shop round the corner 
from our house.” 

“She seemed delighted to see you. 
know her?” returned Miss Grayson. 

« “I go there for candy,” replied he. 
Miss Grayson walked on in silenee, 
A Sunday or two after, Estelle, who had a 

new spring bonnet and very few recreations, 
persuaded her mother to let her go, with a 
friend, to hear a popular preacher. They got 
separated in the throng, and she found herself, 
to her dismay, in the Grayson pew, next to the 
same Miss Grayson whose look of proud dis- 
pleasure she so well remembered, She was 


Do you 


his own, about repairs and indulgences: some-; overwhelmed with embarrassment and morti- 
times more tender interests drew them together $ $ fication. Ofcourse, Miss Grayson supposed she 
in sympathy. When Mrs. Baker's youngest § had thrust herself there purposely, But in no 
child died, Estelle’s baby brother, his frankly- ; $ way did the young lady remind her that she 








spoken condolence touched them very much. < 
There came a day when old Mr. Grayson was : 
carried to his last rest. The long funeral cor-$ 
tege passed up Fourth avenue. The Bakers 
watched it, caught sight of Percy’s melancholy $ : 
face in one of the carriages, and shed tears ‘of : 
sincere sympathy. When Percy came again, 
sad, spiritless, crushed beneath his first grief, 
most grateful to him were Estelle’s subdued 3 
manner and tones, and her delicate allusion to $ 
his bereavement. Poor Percy! the tears flowed 
down his cheeks as he spoke of his father’s last $ 
moments to that most interested and sympa- 
thetic listener by the back-counter of the little $ 
shop. Yet no thought of love entered the mind $ 
of either. It was as pure and unsophisticated ; 
& friendship as ever animated two young hearts. $ 
One afternoon Estelle was out on an errand, 
when she saw young Grayson escorting his 
sister. Her face broke out in smiles and blushes 
of pleasure. He bowed kindly, as he passed, 
but gravely and not as cordially as she ex- 
pected. She heard his sister exclaim, ‘Who is 
that girl, Percy?” ; 
Vor. XLV.—17 








; thought her presumptuous. Estelle was her 
guest, in a sense, and in the house of God there 
were no distinctions. Miss Grayson was far 
too high-bred to make Estelle feel like an un- 
welcome intruder. . She offered the courtesies 
of the pew in a gentle, lady-like way that Estelle 
felt like a silent reproach. 

The service was over. Miss Grayson turned 
on the threshold of the church, faced poor little 
Estelle, and measured her with a prolonged, firm 
gaze from head to foot. Estelle stood shrinking, 
but unable to turn away. That proceeding over, 
the young lady took her brother’s arm and 
walked up Broadway. 

At dinner, the next day, apropos to a pro- 
ducing of some fresh confections on Percy’s 
‘part, Miss Grayson commenced, “From your 
favorite little candy-girl, I suppose. Really, 
Percy, I must say I think you might find more 
suitable employment than lounging ina common 
little candy-shop.” 

Percy looked up, roused at her mannér) - “‘T 
don’t lounge in’a eandy-shop, and if fT did——” 

“If you did,” rejoined his sister, “T can only 
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repeat what I said before, and add to it that it ‘° CHAPTER II. 
cannot be very improving to your mind and 3 ‘“Goop Americans, when they die, go to 
manners to cultivate the acquaintance of an : Paris.” Some find their heaven before death. 
uneducated, vig gikh” } 3/Theé Gaysops did, © They went thithér with 
“Sip.” ssid Bercy, Bia cheek / reddening. #g¢od introductions. 
“To my mind there cannot be a more vulgar 3 In one salon, that of the Marquise de Labas- 
idea, one which I thought only a snob would } 3 Siere, they met a circle, eminently French in 
be capable of, than to conclude a person yulgar } sgrace and gayety, welded together with solid 
nly because you know her to be poor, and ; material in the shape of diplomats, men of let- 
gaining her living by honest industry.” 3 ters, ete. They say the national character of 
“She has seen better days then?” said Miss } } France has altered much of late. The gay 
Helen, laughing scornfully in her vexation. : charmer, flattering himself and everybody else, 
‘“‘No,” replied Percy, ‘I have no reason to } } superficial in feeling and thought, is no longer 
think she has. Her position is humble. She?its representative man. The public men now 
das no more education than the free-school has 3 on the carpet are distinguished for gravity and 
given, her; but she is not vulgar.” 3 solidity.. There was one among those whom Ma- 
Mrs. Grayson interposed. ‘‘My dear Helen, $dame Labassiere attracted and swayed, whose 
Mo. let, Perey buy his sugar-plums where he : intimacy Mrs..Grayson coveted for her son—the 
likes, and speak kindly to the, poor. girl who } Baron Arnault, a man with a powerful manner, 
sells them,to him. I hope he will never allqw the secret of much of this world’s success. In- 
himself todo otherwise to any person of that ; deed, the baron was considered, by his friends, 
sass: ,But, for the girl’s sake, Perey, do not: to be quite @ success in every respect. His 
Jet your name become associated with hers.” {aim was not high, To be a man of the world, 
“Iam thinking of the association for Percy,}a prosperous intriguer in polities and love, 
gnammen,” persisted Helen, something more than an elegant Jitterateur— 
Percy»rose and left the room, indeed, he had contributed one or two papers 
“Helen, how stupid you are!” said Mrs. of considerable profundity to a scientfic pe- 
Grayson, ‘Of course, this girl is not a proper } riodical—a favored suitor of the fascinating 
companion—even if he don’t fall.in love with ; Marquise de Labassiere: behold his design. 
her—but.to force him into the attitude of a} As for Madame Labassiere herself, she was 
champion is most unwise. That's not the way } charming, with her polished courtliness and 
éo break it up—don’t you see?” 3 elegance, unerring tact and absolutely undis- 
«Miss Helen determined to gee some other  turbable self-possession. There was something 
things for herself. She went to the candy-shop, $too much of this latter. Those pensive eyes 
made her way, on some pretence, to Estelle, who } had a gaze almost too certain. ll illusions 
was sewing in the back part, and crushed, and $ seemed to have melted from before them—and 
froze her by look, tone, and manner. Estelle § illusions are so precious! There was a back- 
scarcely dared raise her eyes to this girl, but } ground of an old chateau in La Vendee, a hand- 
two or/three years older than herself, whose ; some fortune in the public funds, left by an old 
style and aplomb were so relentlessly perfect. $ marquis, who had been so obliging as to die the 
BHhe noted her costume, not expensive—the $ first year of their marriage. 
Graysons were not rich—but faultless in its 3 ‘*My dear madame,” said Mrs. Grayson, ‘‘if 
gonception’ and carrying out. It was not’ : you would be so kind as to take my boy and 
wealth, then, that cut the chasm between them. Polish him a little! He is very well, you see, 
She was astonished, bewildered. In her ignor- 3 but he wants the finish that only a Parisienne 
ance, of the world, she could not understand ’ can give. You understand me, madame, you 
what she had done. Percy betrayed the expla- ; § know the adyantage that tact, advice, hints, in- 
nation 49 her a few evenings, after. He cer- 3 sensible influence may be to a young man.’ 
dainly did not tell her that his mother and sister 3 § The marquise smiled a strange smile. ‘‘ With 
had galled her uncultivated, vulgar, but she § such @ mother as madame, and such a sister 28 
was. sufficiently quick to gather it from what § $ mademoiselle!” she murmured. 
he did say. : ‘Oh! Madame Labassiere!”’ interrupted Mrs. 
A few days after, she again met him, this time $ 3 Grayson, ‘we New Yorkers have not the name- 
with his mother. He pretended not to see her. 3 less grace of the Parisiennes!” 
He continued to come, as usual, for his bon- $ ‘‘Madame has learned how to compliment. 
bons, but found no more the joyous, confiding That, I-pereeiye, is not peculiar to Paris.” 
companion he had been used to find. Madame la Marquise graciously extended her 
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sceptre to Percy Grayson, who was still very 3 
boyish. Through her friend, the Baron Arnault, $ 
he was introduced to literary and dramatic cir- 3 
cles, and to some others, where the dissipation, 
though, perhaps, as reckless, had a more re- 3} 
fined flavor than that Paris generally offers to? 
the American palate. 

One day, at a little reunion of Madame La- 
bassiere, Percy said to his mother, “Do you 3 
remember, mother, that pretty little Estelle } 
Baker, who sold bon-bons in our neighborhood 
years ago? Her face haunts me. It seems as} 
if I had seen it lately. I have been studying } 
over it all day, and at length have come to the $ $ 
conclusion that it passed me, framed in a last § 
year’s bonnet, on the new Boulevard last week.” : 

“Percy! what a memory!” said his mother. 3 

“Some infantile flirtation of monsieur?” in- 3 
quired Madame Labassiere. 

“No, scarcely that,” replied Mrs. Grliyuon:; 
“but a common association we were glad to ¢ 
break up.” 

“Talking of pretty little girls, you have never $ 


Been my little girl, I think?” asked Madame La- ¢ 


bassiere of Percy. ] 

*“T have not,” he answered. 

“Come to me to-morrow and I will show her 
to you. She is three years old, and, I think, the 
image of what I was at her age.” 

The next morning a delicate, timid little thing 
in blue was brought in to him, whose face was 
Estelle’s own. As he stared at her, amazed 
and bewildered, her mother advanced to him 
from the mirror, where she had been loosening ¢ 
her ringlets to hang around her shoulders. Her ¢ 
manner was divested of all its airy piquancy, 
the expression of her countenance was totally 
changed. She had gone back to her girlhood. 





g vice,” 


3 teen. 


“‘Do you recognize me now?” she said. Then 
she handed him a photograph taken five years 
before. 

Here it was,rthe eluding face that had floated 
around him. 

‘*Estelle!”’ he exclaimed. 

A lovely smile shot over her features. 
old friend!”’ she said. 

Then she dropped ‘a mocking courtesy. ‘‘Ma- 
dame la Marquise de Labassiere, at your ser- 
she laughed. 

“But how ?—when? 
stammered Percy. 

“The thing is simple,” she answered, 
came here as nurséry governess. 
Marquis saw me in the Champs Elysee, fell in 
love with me, and offered me his hand. I do 
pretty well, don’t I? American girls have ver- 
satility, you know. Ah! well, I know the world 
now; but I had my first lesson, five years ago, 
in New York—a bitter one to a girl of six- 
I look much older than tw ili 
don’t I?” 

‘*Madame!” murmured Percy. 

«‘Ask madame, your mother, if she still wishes 
me to take pains with her son. ‘The nameless 
grace of the true Parisienne!’ I think 1 recol- 
lect another quotation, ‘Awkward, unpolished, 
vulgar!’ No matter—no matter! My compli- 
ments to Mrs, Grayson, and I shall be moat 
happy to be of any advantage to either her or 
her son—as happy as I shall be to see you here 
at all times, monsieur. What! you are not 
going?” 

“For the present; I may return,” said Percy, 
almost inaudibly. 

“Au revoir then,” and Madame la Marquise 
gathered up her hair. 


“ My 


I do not understand,” 


“y 


Monsieur le 


” 





THE DYI 


BY SARAH 


T sat on the velvet mosses, 

‘With dreamy and quiet eyes, 
Gazing far off in the distance, 

Where the beautiful sunlight lies— 


When a hush, as of many voices, 
With sorrow or wonder still, 
Fell, with night’s starry mantle, 

Over the purple hill. 
The leaves had ceased to flutter; 
The zephyr had ceased to sing; 
And the robin, over her darlings, 
Had folded her tired wing. 


Then a blessed calm stole ‘round me, 
As I knelt on the yielding sod, 





NG DAY. 
J. WING. 


Till 1 seemed in the visible presence 
Of angels who walk with God. 


And a breath from the flowers, like incense, 
Floated ‘the still air through ; 

And my robes, in the silvery moonlight, 
Shone with baptismal dew. 


No murmur; no wail of sorrow; 
But peacefully on the breast 

Of night, like a weary infant, 
The glad day had gone to rest. 

‘Oh! thus, when life’s day is ended, 
And the night of death draws nigh, 


May God send His holy angels 
To comfort us by-and-by. 
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of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 193. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tr was a cool, clear evening which succeeded 
to the hot day in the great, comfort-loving city, 
out of whose most obscure lanes and alleys 
seemed to come a breath of cleanliness and 
quiet. A cloudless, cerystal-tinted sky bent over- 
head; the autumn air was heavy with smells of 
the far-off harvest fields, in the upper counties, 
and the great orchards and gardens of the Jer- 
Beys. 

The city, too, seemed to have opened its heart 
to welcome breath; the streets were thronged 
with bright, fresh-looking women; the windows 
of the endless rows of houses were thrown open, 
showing glimpses of light, and color, and trail- 
ing flowers within. Out in the park, there was 
the sunset flinging solemn shadows over the hot 
slopes of grass, gloomy thickets, water drip- 
ping and flashing on every side, drowsy strains 
of music, and, here and there, under the trees, 
some tired workman, finding an hour’s Sab- 
bath of rest and pure pleasure, which God had 
blessed after every-day’s hot toil. A cheerful, 
healthful evening ; from the very stars, glittering 
steel-blue in the darkening sky, to the shivering 
leaves of the yellow maples along the sidewalk, 
nature seemed alive, and thrilling with enjoy- 
ment of its life. 

Gretchen, going hastily down one of the 
smaller streets, felt her blood throb quicker in 
her veins, drew deeper draughts of the cold 
wind into her lungs. She was a‘healthy woman, 
physically healthy; with untried, strong mental 
power; what her affections or passions might 
be she herself never had guessed; now and then 
they broke out, provoked by some wrong or 
meanness, But her life had been curbed, and 
vacant, with but little room in it for hearty 
love, or hate, or work. She did not understand 
herself, and, to tell the truth, very seldom cared 


iy can understand that,” Gretchen had said. 

She did not know where this every-day home 
life of hers was leading her, whether to heaven 
or hell: it was like breathing a perpetual atmos- 
$ phere of deceit and petty fraud. She thought, 
sometimes, if she could escape from it, live 
among ‘earnest, nobler working people, she 
might be a different woman. 

This evening, the air was so full of cheerful- 
ness, as we said, that it was like leaving the 
intolerable stifling salt-marshes and standing 
3 on the sea-shore; coming from wearing, mean 
3 habits and routine into God’s great life out-of- 
doors. 

Gretchen loosened her bonnet-strings, and 
took off her gloves; for she had some unfemi- 
nine fancies, liked .to touch every thing and 
person bare-handed, and choked if silk or linen 
bandages kept the wind from her throat. People 
were apt to glance after her as she passed; she 
had the free, light tread of a woman from the 
Western prairies; there was nothing crimped or 
natty about her; nature had moulded her with 
a few grand, careless touches. That was the 
fancy you would have had if you had passed 
her; and if the dark eyes had fallen on your 
face while you spoke, they would have forced 
true words from you, no matter how trifling the 
prerte might be. Her very clothes fell in full 
massive folds, with no finical over-finery to 
break. the flow. 

Charley Hoge, looking out of his office win- 
dow, his pen stuck behind his ear, and his heart 
throbbing strangely loud and hot, as he watched 
her come down the street, noted all this with a 
fierce, jealous care of her. She was so set apart 
from all other women! Not an action nor look 
ever had been brought under yoke, but came 
spontaneous from the inbred strength and purity 
within. The smile and angry heat and tears 











to do it; there was something in her that ‘‘fel- } came to her face, just as that mass of brown 
lowshiped” with the meekest Christian martyr } hair was swept back from the broad forehead, 
of whom she read; but, at the same time, she } with a superb indifference to effect. She was 
had a curious sympathy with a woman in their} an old playmate of Charley’s and his sisters’. 
back alley who had murdered her husband, and 2 How long ago that seemed, as he stood watching 
then drowned herself in a fit of jealous spite. ; her there! Remembering how he used to hold 
264 . 
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eon aie, little rome leading her home aienit } of her fluttering dress, if no more. Always in 
school, and kiss the sun-burned cheek at the} vain; coming back, sometimes, with a hungry 
door; she was so fond of his mother, then, and : madness, like death, only to see her, to say once 
of the girls—used to run off to them, with her; he loved her. So now, when she was in the 
face all tear-dabbled, when she had been whip-; house, if he kept himself out of her sight be- 
ped at home. Matters were different now! cause he had given his life to his mother and 
Charley drew himself up straighter on his } sisters, we will not laugh at him. 
lame leg, and bowed distantly, when she came “If it weren’t for duty, cripple and beggar 
up, and, when she stopped, ushered her in smil-3.as I am, I'd win her yet,” he said, setting his 
ingly, not daring to remind her how many 3 teeth hard together. But then he began to take 
months had passed since she had crossed the ; notes, and, seeing old Lowther’s bloated face 
threshold. They were very far apart, he and : at the window, let him in. That was duty— 
Gretchen, farther than any one else was from : Lowther vs. Spillsby. 
her. For the girl had a manner, to those she § $ But Charley was too hopeful to think that 
liked, half-proud and pitiful, like one hungry : was the best life held for him; so, while old 
for kindness and love, and ashamed to ask for ; Lowther had his stubby finger on his shoulder, 
it. It was in her face when she caressed her {and he was straining his ear to catch a sound 
very dog, as if she doubted whether she was : from the other room, he built this castle, as 
worth his caring for. But to Charley she was ‘ young people do, ‘I'll not die this way—nor 
dumb and cold: had been for years; and he— ; the girls. If I gain this suit, it will make such 
he would have taken her in his arms and shel- < a stir in the courts that business is sure to pour 
tered her against the world with a fierce, ten- ’ in—and ——” 
der love, such as man never knew before. He : Then came a vision of his mpther and the 
thought that as he limped after her through the ; girls, in a quiet, comfortable life—of Gretchen, 
bare little passage into the sitting-room. $ married—of himself, an old bachelor, graver, 
How bare it looked! How the patched carpet ‘ more silent than now. “I hope she will marry 
and cubby-holes of rooms taunted him, as he$a man worthy of her. I will go to see her, 
§ eptnetionen, and she—she will never know how 
: But even as he contented him- 


PPDPLPDNLLS 


stood, with the polite, formal smile on his mouth, 
while she seated herself. Charley Hoge never: I loved her.” 
thought of these things, but to laugh at them; ; self thus, his heart gave a throb, fierce, yet 


they were real now as never before. ® feeble. “It’s no use,” said Charley Hoge, as 
She untied her hat and let it fall by her side; ° : many another man has said before him. 

for a moment he forgot his bitternes« in looking 3 Charley!” called a voice at the door, and 
at her. ‘When nature made this creature, God § Lou’s face was thrust in, quite in a glow, ‘‘come 
must have seen that it. was good,” he thought; 3 to tea. Gretchen will stay. You are so surly.” 
she ought to be nursed in beauty, nothing that} In a lower tone, coming closer, ‘“‘Why don’t 
is not delicate and fair should touch her. I} you come talk to her? She has been watching 
don’t think Charley Hoge is altogether to be} the door ever since you went out.” And poor 


scorned if he glanced down, then, with a sudden 
loathing, at his coarse clothes and shriveled leg. 

‘I will call my sisters,” he said, turning ab- 
ruptly away. 

‘‘I only came to say good-by,” she answered. 
“Tam going away to-night.” 

He hesitated, then went on; and, when he 


Charley dived behind the strip of check curtain, 
at one end of the office, and began combing his 
curly hair with shaking fingers, sure that he 
had been beastly and rude, and overwhelmed 
with remorse. ‘And mother’s been talking of 
you—and, indeed, so we all have,” said the 
young lady, whose tongue was of the active 





had done his errand, shut himself up in his? kind, coming after him; ‘‘and mother told 
office, and, putting his hands to his ears, bent } Gretchen what work we had getting Nichol’s 
over the papers of Lowther vs. Spillsby. $ bill paid.” 
Now and then women’s voices and low laugh- : “The deuce!” ejaculated Charley. 

ter would reach him from the room where he? ‘Well, don’t swear, boy! Nichol’s bill, as I 
had left her, but he only held his hands more jsaid, which was the last of the old troubles, and 
tightly. Charley was not much more than a ; how we never run any up now, but lived from 
boy, you know, and he was keeping himself out ‘ hand to mouth, as one might say; and how you 
of temptation. But it had been three months } had three jobs of writing, last month, and now 
since he had seen this girl, and in that time he < the great case of Lowther vs. Spillsby. I tell 
had never failed, every day, to limp out the road ; you, Gretchen was impressed . by that, and said 
that passed her house, hoping to catch a glimpse ; she thought it was a sure stepping-stone. Don’t 
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placid your tiation dotin’ in that deshioit-thede,’: the passage. “Pat on your bt ‘ina walk bite 
Pve fixed it; and did you know we heard, ‘yes- : with‘her, ‘unless, indeed; you want to insult her 
terday, that Gretchen was of age, and had‘en-: altogether. There’s no accounting for the whims 
tered into the possession of her property? . But: of men!” whisking herself back in the room. 
it has made not a particle of ¢hange in her. : Walk home with her? Charley passed his 
No, of course—sure enough—why should it?: hand vaguely over his face, which was cold and 
But she’s just the good, honest, thorough old é damp. We may laugh at the pain that made 
Gretchen she always was—God bless her!” ; the heart, under that brown jacket, beat slow, 
And Lou’s eyes filled with tears, for the: Hoges }.and falter; but if his mother, in yonder, had 
had few friends, and Gretchen, and her affairs ; guessed what her lame boy was giving up for 
and her visits, were of nc small importance in 3 her sake, that night, she would not have laughed. 
-the family. : Instead, she was a little hurt that Charley spoke 
I don’t know why Master Charley Hoge : 80 rouglily to her, when she came out and whis- 
should have gone in to the tea-table, with such $ pered to him, “Yes, I'll go with her, if you 
ian erect head, and have treated the heiress § wish it.” 
with so chilling a deference; but he did it, in} It was a pretty picture, in the little room, as 
ispite of the rising color in her cheek, or Lou’s : Charley looked in out of the dark entry. It 
astonished face, or Mrs. Hoge’s mild shakes of: seemed to him like a bit of heaven—a prophecy 
the head.» He quite threw a damper on the } of a heaven, rather, that never was to be. The 
awhole party, for they had been having such a 3 astral-lamp made a clean, mellow light over the 
‘merry, old-fashioned time ‘before, just like old } white walls, and the one picture hanging there, 
school-times. ‘of ‘his mother, painted by Stuart in her youth, 
Carry and Low had setthe table, and Gretchen ; a bright, flushed beauty, in habit and cap, that 
had insisted_on having the china down, as she had softened and gentled down into the gray- 
was a stranger, and had got it dowr herself. ; haired, mild woman sitting in her arm-chair 
Very delicate old blue it was, such as one never 3 below it. Gretchen had stooped, half-kneeling 
sees in modern families—this was an heir-loom : before her, to finish some womanish bit of gos- 
+ dainty little scallop-shaped spoons, too, they } sip; the lamp threw its fullest light on her glow- 
had, with their crest of the deer’s head picked } ing face, for it began to glow again; on the 
out on the reverse side, ‘It was a pleasure to $ true, honorable face, with all quick sympathies 
use them,” as she said, floating hers in the am- 3and earnestness at work in it? on the white 
ber tea. 3 forehead; the scarlet lips, never still an instant, 
She had so many childish, inconsequent ways : speaking most when silent; on the dilated, bril- 
about her, and was so fall of life, and fun, and: liant eye; on the nervous hands that helped her 
tenderness, that she had wakened them all up ‘to talk. How earnest she was to-night! How 
into a mood like her own before Charley came : tenderly his mother bent over her, as if she 
in. Mrs. Hoge had pinned up the strings of‘ needed a mother’s care! How proud and fond 
her clean cap and made up some sweet tea-: the girls were of her! Howat home and fitting 
cakes, such as Gretchen used to like, and Lou‘ : she seemed among them! Only he was outside. 
had opened the last jar of honey to put on the : She would not even suffer him to he asa friend, 
table, and Carry and Gretchen had greased a well-wisher, like the others, who could thank 
their hands in trying to light up the old astral-: her for a pleasant hour, touch her hand a mo- 
lamp, because it made a softer light than gas. : : ment, and then go on their separate paths. He 
Now that Charley was there, however, it was : ? did not turn to see his mother kiss her and pray 
all changed. They began talking of the politi- ? for God’s blessing upon her—as she always did 
cal news, and presently called her Miss Knote, : at parting with the girl—easing himself, as we 
and she grew silent, and red, and pale by turns, : know, in this armor of stolid indifference: it 
and said she must go—that it was growing dark, ? was going to be proof, that night, against all 
and she had her-dress to change before she left ? assaults, from within or without. What could 
town that night. Thinking, poor child! of what : < women’s tears or kisses ever be to him? 
a bright little time this had been, and then of § : So he hummed an air from J7 Trovatore, until 
the weary stretch of days waiting for her at} $ Miss Knote had finished her adieus, and then, 
home, while Charley helped the heiress with as ; ’ when the ungloved hand was laid on his arm, 
proud dignity as the Lord Marquis of Carabas. ; and they went down the quiet, moon-lit street 
Altogether the whole evening was a miserable } together, he deseanted earnestly on the opera, 
failure. ‘‘And it was you who spoiled it all!” ; on the last success of Ulimgn in town, of his 
said Lou, hetly, following her brother out into 3 own dislike for Verdi’s gaudy, unmeaning music, 
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Miss Knote had no ear for music, did not, in 3 apt to speak of it toa woman; when they do, 
fact, know one note.from another. Charley, ; as we said, itis @ sensitive, suggestive hand- 
baffled a moment, turned the conversation to pate 
architecture—Kelly’s new block suggested that § It was easy for Charley Hoge to come to it, 
in the most obvious manner—it was a more suc- ; to-night. He felt so intolerably alone, you see; 
cessful opening than the last, for the young lady ; he had given up his great hope in life—the win- 
had lately read Ruskin; so they settled, to their ; ning this woman beside him for his wife—for 
own satisfaction, the barbarities of modern hy- S his mother and sisters. They never could know 
brids in the way of brick and mortar, laughed ; it, never comfort him with sympathy. There 
at the unvarying Greek lines in parvenu houses, 3 were so many closed doors which their hands 
and united in giving the palm, for economy as i. not touch, 
well ag grace, to the Gothic, So far so well.; Well, they were to stay forever closed, he 
* (But the freshness of the subject was a little knew. He gulped down a sigh, being « strong, 
, worn by this time; remarks did not come to 3 hopeful man, and seeing that his life must ne- 
the surface without some forcing; there were paden be incomplete and stingy. There was 
long pauses between them, sometimes, danger- $ another life, thank God! And so, with this pain 
ous pauses to Charley; the street was lonely pat his heart, feeling doomed to a fate unlike 
and shaded; the moonlight fell so white and other men, he could not help it if the hopes 
still upon them, as they insensibly slackened and thoughts he kad of that other life would 
their pace and gsauntered slowly along; and {come to his lips, and utter themselves to the 
then, her eyes were fixed on the ground, so that 3 sad, grave weman at his side. It was such p 
there was no reason why his, hungry and pas- solemn thing to live. They were both lonely, 
sionate, should not read her face. It was but $ that night—could he not make a friend of her? 
for a moment—why should he not do it? If it } He loved her with such unutterable passion and 
made his loss and pain afterward harder to }truth—they came so close to God, it seemed to 
bear, why, no matter, he had to bear it alone. $ » him, through that hopeless earnestness and love. 
It was a pale, grave face, now that the ani- ; °W hy should he not show her all that was in hig 
mation had died out of it; @ settled sadness in ; ‘soul, except his love for her, bring her closer, 
ii, unfit for one 80 young. Was she, too, alone, even in that way, than any other living crea- 
homesick for some one nearer and tenderer than ‘ ‘ture? It would be something to remember that 
all others? He fancied the hand lying on_his ; ‘ she knew him, 
arm looked nervelegs and tired, as if unused to; So this big, blundering Charley, with his blood 
kind, loving grasps. Charley Hoge’s fancy was 3 throbbing hot and fierce in every vein, his words 
easily heated that. night. . But what was it to ; stammering, and now and then a drop of mois- 
him if the poor. girl was unloved or needed } ture starting from his hungry, blue eyes, and 
friends? He dared not help her—he could not ; losing itself in the whiskers below, went on, 
play with fire and not be burned. : step by step, over all their old school-days, the 
So he talked on of architecture, in a dis-} years gone since then, the work undone, the 
jointed fashion, but he bent bis head closer : trials he had made to be a different, better man, 
than was necessary, and held the arm tighter ; the trial he would make until he suceeeded. It 
to his side. $ seemed natural to them both (as a true thing 
It was a very natural transition, you know, ‘always does seem natural,) that he should talk 
from medieval architecture to the religious ideas ; in this way, and she should answer. She was 
it was meant to express, and from that to reli- ; paler, trembled more than he thought she would; 
gion itself, and then $that was @ girl’s gentle pity, doubtless. ‘‘She 
Never let a youpg woman listen to a man’s 3 would forgive him.for this? They had known 
doubts and opinions, on that theme, unless she ; each other so long—a man could not talk so to 
is ready to have his heart opened for her in- ; home-folks—and she always seemed nearer than 
spection. Most. young men have some vague | onaaeeaen? 
hope and belief, kept out of-sight in the club or “She had nothing to forgive,”’ she said, the 
at the office; a dreamy mingling of the old wet, dark eyes turned softly up to his face and 
sons their mother taught,.and the half-formed ; resting there. ‘She herself had not many 
faith in whatever is better and purer than them- 3 friends; she-———”’ 
selves—God, the woman they love, the good life The hand shook so upon his coarse sleeve that 
they mean, some day, to live; dreamy, but real, ihe could not help holding it, to keep-it still. 


hidden deeper than all surface thoughts of trade, ;  ‘‘And she would always be his friend? help 
parties, or polities, or yachting. They are most } him by her pure, true words?” he asked. 
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“it she could,” was the answer; ‘but she was ; 
80 weak herself and full of ‘faults; there was so é 
little she could do for any one,” the lips un- 
steady, and great tears coming. 

He held the little hand tighter; for an instant 
he felt blind, stifled; he stepped short, then 
hurried on. Why should he’ not tell her? It 
was her right to know he loved her. There 
could be no crime in the bare, plain truth. She 
should know, that night, what she was to him, 
always had been, and that he never could ask 
her to be his wife. It would not make her less 
happy, no matter what her fate might be, to be 
sure one life was servant to her own. 

They had reached the lane of elms leading up 
to her house, now; there was a plank seat made ; 
under one of them. Charley seated her on it, 
just where the moonlight couid fall on her face. 

What difference what he said? It was the 
‘same old story that comes, sometimes, into ; 
‘every woman’s life. Let the stout-hearted crip- ; 
ple tell it in his own fashion. ; 

“T cannot ask you'to be my wife,” he said, 


4 
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berm of the vitl’s head, dtsvbeitig the soft Bee 
hair, the very touch of ‘his fingers full of pas- 
sionate disappointment. 

‘(What can I do?” looking up at him. 

“Nothing. I know.” He felt the veins in the 
temples swell hotly; the woman’s pride in her 
was fully awake now. She rose quietly. 

“T must go. It is late, ‘and we are going on 
a journey to-night, you know?” 

Charley did not answer for a moment; he 
turned away and stood under the horse-chest- 
nuts, breaking off bits of the bark. He could 
see the lower part of the city from where he 
stood, a broad flat, massed with dwelling houses. 
Every man there had a right to be happy—to 
have a home, a wife, and child. Only he 
Then he glanced at the little head so regally 
shaped, with the moonlight striking a level ray 
across the brown hair. Was she fit to degrade 
into poverty? remembering the bare scrapings, 
the hard work there in the little kitchen at 
home. Remembering, too, how he had bent 
over his father’s bed, as he lay dying, and pro- 


stroking the hand that he had crushed, in his } mised to take his place to his mother and 
own great paws, all through the recital, ‘I i sisters. Pshaw! these things were reality. Love 
never will. You know why, Gretchen. Even if; and hope were for poets and dreamers! If he 
it were not for this,” touching the lame foot. ; shad played at crushing out this fancy from his 


That is 3 


“But I wanted to give you my love. 
all, I'll go now, never to see you again, if you 


3 


wish it. But I will never, if you will let me = : 
your friend, annoy you with these words again.” 

As he went stumbling on, the girl hid her face 3 
in her hands. He had not asked her for her ; 
Yove. Could she tell him she had given it un- : 
asked? Her hot, Irish feeling was bubbling with : 
words that she dared not speak. He would not $ 
ask her to be his wife because he was poor. 3 
Why, she had money enough for all. Did he : 
not know that? He thought he loved her. Not § 
with the dumb tenderness with which she had 
thought of him, through all these long years, 
the only true, manly man she had ever known: 
wondering if ever she would gain a kind, ap- 
proving word from him. So tired of standing 
alone, thinking if she had but his strong loving 
arm to lean on for a little while, she would be 
willing to die. 

And now he loved her; but he would not ask 
her to be his wife. She would not have asked 
whether he were a beggar or a prince. 

“Good-by,” she said, rising, and holding out 
her hand. 

“Ts that all?” said Charley. 

“What more can there be?” 

“fPknow. And yet ” He did not know 
what he had expected; but not this. “All, 
Gretchen? He put his great hands on either | 





better I should go,” in a cold, hard tone. 


“Tt is 
ay 
was mad to speak at all. Good-by, Gretchen.” 

“*Good-by.” 

He held her hands, looking in the downcast 
face. It would almost have comforted him for 
this great life-loss, if he could have touched his 
: Tips to hers once, as he used todo, But only 
S her hand met his, and it was cold and clammy. 

“That is all,” she said, drawing away. 

“Yes.” Taking his cap up and crushing it in 
his hands. ‘You'll come to see mother and the 
girls, when you come back?” 

“No. Not after this, Never any more.” 

“No, Gretchen? They haven’t many friends, 
and—and I thought I’d hear of you, sometimes, 
but—— We will never meet then?” 

She made no answer. 

On the street, sometimes?” he said, with a 
bitter langh. “Be kind to me then, child. For- 
give me, but you seem like a child to me. Bea 
kind, good friend. If I can only sometimes see 
you smile and bow in passing; I’ve not much to 
look forward to in this world.” 

And so, turning off abruptly, he left her and 
passed on down the lane. 


; heart before, he did it now in earnest. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Cuar.tEyY Hoge was too much engrossed by 
his own trouble to have thought much of John 
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Mackay and his affairs. At any rate, it never : the mae of 1 war. . Doty isan infernal scoundrel, 
entered into his blundering, careless brain to : but I fancy, sometimes, there might be a way 
connect the two, or to imagine that Mrs. Knote’s ; of arranging the matter without——” This last 
sudden whim to leave the city could have any- } line was blotted out by a stroke of the pen, but 
thing to do with the escape of Mackay’s enemy. : Charley read it. ‘‘I will write from Marquette. 
He went back to his work, getting out jobs of } Yours, etc.” 
writing now and then, and preparing old low-§ Hoge tried in vain to. make any connected 
ther’s case for the next term. His mother and } 3 sense: out of this. The very writing was irre- 
Lou noticed how more than usually kind and } gular, unlike Mackay’s compact, clerk-like chi- 
cheerful he was; it must be the chance of suc-}rography. ‘A man always talks of fate when 
cess in this knotty case, they thought. But;he’s going to make a fool of himself,” said 
Carry, who was a sickly, quiet girl, and curi- } Charley, and waited impatiently for the next 
ously keen-sighted, never replied when they } letter. But none came. Instead, a few lines 
talked in this way. She used to bring her sew- ; in the telegraph column, which Hoge found in 
ing and sit on a stool beside him, though, some- the paper, one morning, a fortnight later, and 
times leaning her head on his knee, aud once ; which drove the blood from his face to his 
or twice came into his room, toward morning, ¢ heart. It was the day when Lowther’s case 
to put her arms about his neck and kiss him ; was to be decided, when Charley found that 
again good-night. Poor Charley did not sleep 3} item in the paper; it had been adjourned over 
much in those times. $from the day before; only an hour or two's 
John Mackay wrote to him from Pittsburg, ; work for Hoge on it. So he went down to 
saying that, as he expected, Doty had joined 3 court, and, having finished his argument, with- 
the other party; that he intended to go with 3 out waiting to hear the decision, took the noon 
them on the same train, but keeping himself} train and started to the West. 
out of sight. ‘I do not much fancy,” he wrote, 3 To explain this, we must go back and explain 
“having to play the part of a detective in this } some things which Hoge did not understand. 
manuer, but when we are safely on the boat, 13 It was a clear morning when the boat left 
I will $ Sault Ste. Marie: clear, with the peculiar purity 
One of } of the lake air, a sort of keen brilliancy that 


think it best to come openly forward. 
then haye the game in my own hands, 
the party is, I am convinced, ignorant of the ? rasps the skin and pains the eyes with its steely 


deception, and a straightforward course would 3 glitter. It was not a regular steamer plying 
be the safest with her. I never saw a face on } between the points on which Mrs. Knote took 
which God had written truth and honor in more } 5 passage, but a boat out on a pleasure excur- 
beautiful lines.” $sion, filled with tourists, who meant to coast 
Hoge threw the letter into his desk, wonder- along the shores of the lake further than any 
ing what had become of Jenny, if she had gone } white men then ventured, with the exception of 
back to the teaching, the housekeeping for old } Indian agents. One of these was on board, with 
Sam, the dead stretch of gray beach, the eter- : 3 the semi-annual fund for the Dahcotabs. 
nal sorrowful plash of the surf. ‘John’s A; Crew and passengers wore alike a lazy holi- 
clever, honest fellow, well-meaning, if he is a} day look, as the boat, with a gay pennant flying, 
bit hard; but how the woman can idolize him 3 steamed slowly out,into the lake. Behind them, 


into such a hero is beyond my ken.” 

Other letters came from Mackay, written 
briefly, a few hurried lines from hotels usually, 
but growing strangely altered in tone. From 
some unknown cause, his vindictiveness was 
either turned aside, or put to rest, for the time, 
against the widow and her daughter. The last 
was a note, scrawled at Sault Ste. Marie; it 
suid, ‘I have watched the party closely, myself 
ungeen. I do not know, whether |I. shall. now 
pursue the course of conduct intimated to you. 
There’s, a fate in this. matter, Charley., I feel’ 
myself subjected to influences I, never, knew 


here and there along, the shore, the silver sand- 
beaches peculiar to that region flushed hot and 
white in the sun; while, on the dim horizon-line 
some of. the thousand small islands that dot the 
great lake rose, green and plumy. with, foliage 
}and warm-tinted fall flowers. 

Gretchen leaned eagerly over the deck:railing, 
The world seemed opening into a wider, un- 
known life of beauty, so fresh and rare was the 
air, so airy and delicate in its very grandeur 
was the new scene she looked on. 

Her mother, at the.other ead of the deck, 
under, the shade of an awning, had but, little 





before; I cannot be more explicit with you, 


care for what, beauty or life the world might 


for I hardly comprehend my, own meaning. We } hold. Her fight for life was nearing its climax; 
take the boat, to-morrow morning: then comes‘ a few more watchful passes, a few. more des- 


a’ 


a 
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perate throws, and then watiby, or a defeat to? “And 1 would peter that she ‘should not be 








which ‘death ‘would be ‘a boon. 


annoyed with such an affair, until, indeed,” he 


8o far she had kept Doty under control, and: added, smiling, “it might become necessary for 


out of her daughter’s'sight, but this would not ° 


Shee to relinquish her claim.” 


be’ possible longer.’ Bat there was nearer peril: : **My little girl would do it gracefully, with- 


than that to face. She held a card in her hand, ¢ 


? ott a long notice. Well, Mr. Mackay,” holding 


now, looking down at it with apparent careless- ; out her hand,*“*we will be chivalric enemies, 


néss; while a negro waiteilfor her reply. ‘John $ 


* and hold a'truce until war is a necessity.” 


Mackay?” Doty had told her that he fancied § : He laughed and sauntered beside her up and 
Mackay’ had dogged them’ all of the way; he’ ’ down the deck. Fight years ago he had felt the 
was here, on the boat, asking*for an interview. { power of this woman’s manner, and he felt it 


She had no time to consult her colleague. “I 
will be glad to receive Mr. Mackay,” she said, 
riffing her curls ‘unconsciously as’ the negro 
turned’ away. Her woman’s wit was proof- 
afmor against any threats or claims. 


not a whit the less to-day, when he had learned 
how to understand its source; and to appreciate 
the charm of the confiding, yet self-respecting 
tone of her whole bearing. She had traveled, 
read, received the best education—that of con- 





But Mrs. Knote was baffled. The grave, sad-% tact with wealthy and subtle minds—and she 
looking young man’ met her with a friendly, {had every motive to conciliate this man. She 
honest’ look, and ‘sat down ‘by her side with a$ spared no effort to do it, never forgetting to 
quiet determination, apparent in‘every word or} pause where the light threw a picturesque 
glance; to go to'work, moderately and ‘calmly, to ? shadow over the figure of the girl, nor to watch 
the réot of this matter. Some other motive? how his face warmed and lighted as he looked 
thin his’personal interest influenced him. For? at her. 
the half-hour, during which their interview: Mackay had lived in almost total seclusion 
lasted; she tried’ vainly to discover it. The clue,‘ from worien. ‘This one met every want and 
however, was given at last. % taste of his naturé, and promised to satisfy it. 


“T am glad, madam,” he said, in ‘the sare : He had a ‘keen eye for beauty, a keener percep- 


grave tone, ‘‘that I risked’ coming to you and: tion of character: the girl stood, an unconscious 
stating my purposes openly. Because, a wrong‘ study for both. Ste’had laid aside her mourn- 
has ‘been placed between us, by those’ who are! ing and assumed the costume worn by ladies 
dead, we need not'be enemies.” ‘ who travel on’ the upper lakes at that season of 
“Assaréedly, you are right,” with a placid‘ the year—clinging, soft garments of gray, which 
smile and a keener glance. $ hinted at the lithe perfection of her form, a 
“If the proof of Dety’s’ story can be ob-; broad-brimmed straw hat, shading the clear- 
tained;” he went on,*‘it' is but natural that I! cut, grand, tender’ face, with its dark, earnest 
should push my claim, and equally nataral that : eyes. A scarlet’ bird’s-wing, which she had 
you should resist it.” ’ fastened in the brit of the hat, gave the bit of 
“As I do not credit his assertions, my dear $ color which the picture needed. 
Mr. Mackay, my present journey is to convict § When they stopped, at last, near her, and her 
him of fraud.” * mother named her indifferently to the stranger, 
‘A half-smile passed over the young man’ 8: * her eyes brighiteried the whole face into beauty. 
mouth, but he continued, gravely, “We'll go ° * She knew the name well—Charley’s old chum. 
together, then, in search not’ of fraud, but truth. : So she held out her hand, with a blush and 
Your daughter’ is not'aware of the purpose of? smile, and said Mt.‘ Mackay wis a friend of 
your journey?” glancing toward Gretchen. friends of hers. 
In that’ glance John Mackay’s tale was told. $ And ‘John Mackay, who, a moment before, 
Mrs. Knote’s lint-white’ skin’ saffused' ‘with a {had been thinking that, if he could force him- 


sudden triumph, her eyes fairly glared for a 
minute. She brushed the spray off of her dress 
to'gain time, with the rapidity of intuition scan- 
ning the ‘efféets this new discovery would have 
on her position. “Tf he would love'the girl,” 
she thought, ‘ashe is’ alfedtty attraéted by her, 
aril marry her, I shall ‘be ‘free’ from’ Doty’s 
power, and, by a little judicious schenting, can 
secure my interest in the property.” Then she 
said; aloud; ‘She knows‘nothing.” 
* 


self to love any woman, it would be altogetlier 
a gentler and pleasanter way to take this girl’s 
fortune from her by a ‘wedding-ring than by a 
jabbering of ‘lawyers’ tongues—Johh Mackay, 
we say, forgot’ this prudential motive, and felt 
his’ blood: heat’ and ‘thrill as it never did’ before 
when the wonderful eyes met his. 

Gretchen, remembering “the friends,” ma- 
nesuvred and guided ‘the conversation until it 








came’ ‘to ‘the one name, anttther laughed,’ and” 
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chatted, and blushed, and grew pale, as heed- ; lake with delicate tints of rose and purple, and 
less of the grave face bent over her, and the $ the boat drifted on into some vague realm of 
watchful eyes, as of the pine railing on which ; color, and coolness, and waving shadows—drift- 
she leaned. 3 ing—drifting. It was a dream to John Mackay. 


Mrs. Knote left them—he knew not‘when nor 3 “‘There is a fate in it,” he said, when his reason 
how. The hours slid past, the shadows of the 3 tried to put out a warning hand. And so, as 
island trees along the cool-water commenced to } Charley Hoge guessed, John Mackay prepared to 
lengthen, soft sunset hues colored the sky and $ make a fool of himself. (To BE CONTINUED.) 





MINNIE. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH, 


“T cannot write to-day, mother!” 
She threw her pen aside, 

And bowed her face upon her hands, 
Her gathering tears to hide. 

“T cannot write to-day, mother!” 
That voice so sweet, so dear, 

How much of mournful tenderness 
Had gained within the year! 


*Twas when the early violets bloomed, 
And. when, within the dell, 

We found the tiny strawberry flower 
We always loved so well; 

"Twas at the quiet evening hour, 
I walked by Minnie’s side— 

She said when Autumn came again 
She should be Percy’s bride. 


And Autumn ¢ame, with crimson leaves, 
And gorgeous, bright-hued flowers— 
Earth never dons a lovelier robe 
Thaa in the Autumn hours 
I walked again within the dell: 
There was a new-made mound, 
And, searching on the marble stone, 
"Twas Percy’s name I found. 


Our Minnie’s face grew very white, 
Her eye with tears was dim— 
She never said the earth was dark, 

She never spoke of him; 





She only breathed more mournfally 
The songs she once had sung— 
We did not hear her gushing laugh, 

As onee that laugh had rang. 


And when the violets bloomed again, 
Our Minnie’s step grew slow; 

We wept to think upon the change 
Since Percy’s head lay low. 

In lrappier hours her pen had proved 
The source of many a lay, 

But now she cast the pen aside— 
“T cannot write to-day.” 


We tried to think the hectic flush, 
Upon her cheek so wan, 

Would deepen to the bloom of health 
When Summer days were gone; 

We trietl to think the angel Death 7 
Would pass our darling by— 

We wondered why it was not so, 
We asked each other why. 


She died, "Twas in the Autumn time, 
When Summer roses die, 

When, now and then, a crimson leaf 
Came idly floating by; 

The song of birds, the hum of bees: 
Was borne upon the air— 

We sought again the little dell, 
And laid our Minnie there. 





“MY HOME I8 NOT, 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA 


Srxx not to bind my spirit here, 
Amid these fading flowers, 

That bloom a little while to cheer 
The heart in Summer hours, 

Then droop beneath the Autamn frost, 
To wither in a tomb, 

* With all their richest glories lost, 

And all their sweet perfume. 


Oh! bid me not with pride to wear 
The laurel-wreath of fame, — 

That gives us’ for a charm to bear 
A hollow-sounding name, | 

Can honor’s garland charm awhile 
The beart‘from its despair?! 





OF EARTH.” 


BROWNE. 


Or teach the faded lip to smile, 
When grief is anchored there? 


No more with fortune’s gems appear, 
And braid them for this brow— 

They cannot lure my sptrit here) 
Or charm my senses now. 

Seek not again, with dance and ‘song; 
To bid me join thy mirth— 

My place is with another throng, 
“My home is not-of Earth.” 


Then pass with your allurements by, 
Ye charms by tempters given— 
I go where blossoins never die, 


My ‘home's prepared im- Heaven 





BELL PERRY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUS¥ L——’S DIARY.” 


CHAPTER I, 
Wuen Nanny Perry’s love affairs were so far ; 


$saw a magnificent woman helped out of Mr. 


Hastings’ carriage, at Mr. Hastings’ gate, by a 
gentleman not exactly magnificent, not in any 


settled that she knew what day she would be : . : 
married, what dress she would wear, and -whom $ degree magnificent, in fact, but refined-looking, 
the bride’smaids would be, she would have been $ of easy, quiet manners—of very polite manners; 


$ ’ 
perfectly happy, (so she said to herself and ane Nanny saw how he gathered the lady’s 
her foster-mother, aunt Felicia,) if it hadn’t shawl, assisted her skirts, received her handful 


been for her'sister Bell, who, as preceptress of § of flowers and"leaves and carried them for her, 
Pinkerton Academy, was in the fair way of § picked up something she let fall in alighting, 
working herself into her grave in. two years, Sand attended her airy steps through yard ond 
(so Nanny said and believed,) and nobody to ; piazza, to the very door, which he opened for 
lament it, as such a thing ought to be lamented, ; her as if she had been Queen Juno herself. 


but herself, Jared Morris, her lover, and mati “Now was Bell’s bread all dough?” Nanny 
Felicia. spaid to herself, repeating one of aunt Felicia’s 


That is, she was not sure of another. Per-: j sayings; and she showed the depth of her 
haps Mr. Waterhouse, to whom it belonged (i fi anxiety by forgetting her parcels and leaving 
he but knew it,) to prevent the disaster, would ‘them behind her in the coach, by dragging her 
lament it if it came. Perhaps he cared for Bell. 3 “‘duster,” stumbling at the gate-steps, growing 


She thought so, sometimes, when’she saw with ; ot, and not knowing clearly what she said in 
3 : speaking either to Bell or the coachman, And, 


what deference he regarded her in all companies, 

saw what bashful pains he took to come near i truly, it was not @ composing sight, after all her 
enough io engage her in conversation, and what } doubts and hopes, ‘looking on that picture, 
consideration he habitually showed in bringing, gand then on this”—on Bell, with dry lips, con- 


or sending her the best of everything to read. istrained smile, weary movements, getiing owt 
She knew there was a wide difference between tof the coach as best she could, (with the little, 
this and his demeanor toward herself; but, per- red, stable-scented coachman’s help, ) filling her 
haps, it arose from the difference in their posi- } ®™™S with parcels and wraps, making her way 
tions, ages, characters. Perhaps he would have : laboriously with them all up to the door-steps. 
felt and shown the same, if Bell had been mar- ; But there Mr. and Mrs. Whipple and little 
ried, and he could not possibly have one thought ; ’ Jimmy meet them, and Bell carried her bundles 
of her for his wife. Perhaps—in short, there $ Sno further; for Mr. Whipple soon had them all 
was no limit to the possibilities with which faith- 3 in his own arms, Mrs. Whipple had all of Bell 
ful Nanny invested her sister’s lot, in the sum- $ Sin hers, was helping her and actually crying 
mer vacation at aunt Felicia’s, and especially in § § for joy, while little Jimmy, eager for his share 
the last few days of it, when the time was hear $ 3 of the endearment, held Bell’s skirts, looking up 
in which they would return to their school, 3 pith, a kiss ready-made on his beautiful mouth. 
would meet Mr. Waterhouse, and be shown un- ? Few things, at that moment, could have given 


equivocally, perhaps, what his sentiments and 
intentions toward Bell really were. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mr. WatzRnouse was. partner of old Squire 
Hastings in his law-office, and an inmate of his 
family; while, ‘across the way, lived Mr. Whip- 
ple, a clergyman of the place, with whose family 3 
our sisters: boarded when at Pinkerton. Now 
it happened that, as they were driven up to Mr. 
Wievies gate, on the day of their return, they 





Nanny greater,.pride than to: see, as..she did, 
nearly all the love and welcome poured out on 
Bell. Referring, in her thoughts, to the woman 
across the, street, she wondered (a little spite- 
fully I fear) whether, at.any.rate, she, had ever 
met many weléomes like that! Bell was’always 
Ineeting them, wherever she went, Nanny re- 
flected, PR 

“Good to get back into the dear old room 
again, isn’t it; darling?” Bell said, later, when 
they were in their own chamber, turning her 
face away to deposit her watch, 
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Nanny, who caught a glimpse of tears shining 3 term, and the following dialogue occurred be- 
on her lids, reading there Bell’s sense of loneli- 3 3 tween two who sat apart from the rest. Nanny, 
ness, pain, with difficulty brought herself to : : sitting to look at the vegetable garden, heard 
answer: ‘“‘Yes—but, Miss Bell, there are two every word; of course she did. It began with 
who say that you aren’t going to kill yourself $ one’s saying to another, ‘‘Have you called since 
this fall; and that, after this fall, you’re not 3 she’s been there?” 
going to be here a day, teaching. You're going ; “Yes; didn’t see Aer though! I wus in las’ 
to be with Jared and me, at C——. There’s a3 Mond’y.” 
learned man there, Jared says, who has more ‘An’ didn’t see ’er?” 
books than there are in all this town, Pinker-} “Naw,” meaning No. ‘Inquired how she 
ton.” (N. B. It was rather easy for Nanny’s $ 3 wus; but Miss Hastin’s didn’t call ’er.” 
lip to curl, far easier than for Bell’s, which pro- 2 “Didn't! I sh’d think that wus queer!” 
bably never curled. Nanny’s curled then; she; ‘‘J thought ’twus! decidedly!” 
was, at present, in no light disgust toward Pin- Mec say she’s more’n common; consid’- 
kerton and all that belonged to it—save the 3 able.” 
dear, good Whipples, who had just redeemed “Do! Well, J’ve no ’bjections!” although she 
themselyes by showing such love for Bell.) ‘It : looked as if she had. 
is Professor Perkins; you’ve heard of him. He: ‘They say,” continued the first speaker, 
isn’t married. Jared says he don’t know as he ; Mrs. Nute, “that her fust husbun’ wus gov’ner 
is likely to marry, he’s such a bookworm; but $ of sunthin’; but what, I’m sure J don’t know. 
he says he will know how to value your friend- $ Not of any state though, I believe; but of sun- 
ship; and think, if this won’t be nice!” ° thin’ else.” 
Bell smiled a little, dressing her hair, andtold$ ‘First husband? She ben married.iwice? I 
Nanny that she and Jared had great plans for 3 didn’t know that!” . 
her because they saw her with partial eyes. : ‘Wal, she ha’n’t. I made a mistake. I wus 
But her color had returned; her smile had 3 ; thinkin’ of Squire Waterhouse an’ she as bein’ 
parted with its constraint; and, seeing how $ } already married, which I s’pose they a’n’t; 
lovely she was, in her rich deep-blue merino : though there’s no knowin’! They’re sly enough 
and spencer of black lace, Nanny said, within 3 bout sunthin’, all of ’em over there! that’s sar- 
herself, that Mr. Waterhouse might go on attend- 3 3 tain!” 
ing his magnificent woman, if he pleased! She 3 They then put their heads close together, 
hoped he would! She wanted Bell with her, to 3 whispering something that Nanny could not 
help adorn her home. She had no great pro- 3 understand. 
fundity, nor, in fact, had Jared; but they both 3 When they were at breakfast, the next morn- 
had enough good common sense, she said within $ ing, Mrs. Whipple spoke of a book Mrs. Hastings 
herself, to admire depth in others. They would 3 offered some days before to send in, adding, 
both be hospitable and pleasant. The house, in ; “She hasn’t sent it. She has had a visitor there 
the days of Jared’s father, had been a favorite 3 all the week; a Mrs. South. I don’t know who 
resort of scholars and other superior people; so : she is; for we haven’t seen one of them since 
it should be in Jared’s day. On this she was re- g she came, which is rather strange, I think, since 
solved; and if she could have Bell, then wouldn’t } we have bows accustomed to see all their visitors 
they two shine! She through her good-nature, ; so soon.’ 
Bell through her intelligence, beauty, and good- Nanny sat down after breakfast to rattle off 
ness! If Bell’s loving heart wouldn’t miss the } a letter to aunt Felicia, of which this is the con- 
singleness of devotion she believed Mr. Water-{ clusion: “Pupils are flocking into the place 
house, above most men, capable of paying! Ah, ; from all quarters, in town and out. It makes 
there was the anxiety! ; Bell’s eyes large seeing so many, hearing of 
¢ others coming. Pray for her, aunt Felicia! 
Give thanks for me—only I’m worried about 
CHAPTER IIT. Bell! Oh! if you or anybody can tell me why 
No one at Mr. Whipple’s mentioned the lady $ I have one; good and sensible like Jared, to love 
across the way, nor Mr. Waterhouse, nor Mr. me better than he loves all the rest of the, werld 





and Mrs. Hastings, intimate as the families had 3 put together, (as he says he does, and I believe 
been, until late in the efternoon, when some ¢ it!) while excellent, beautiful Bell hasn't any- 
ladies, from the outskirts of the village, called 3 body (to love her with like devotion, I mean, ) 
to consult our preeeptress respecting the course ;I wish you or somebody would, It would be. 
to be pursued with their progeny the coming ; intereating to know.” 

VoL. XLV.—18 
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She wrote again in a few days, one of the ; hearing. For, little by little, she yielded herself 
rapid letters of which she wrote so many both 3 to him, looked in his face, and smiled as she used 
to aunt Felicia and Jared; the following is an } to, and then he looked happy. Seeing this, I 
extract: ; began to be vexed again at the folly which sets 


‘Mrs. Whipple, Bell and I were out looking $ him to marrying this Mrs. South, when here is 
at the grapes in the piazza, the morning that I Bell, who seems so exactly to suit him. 
finished my other letter to you, when I saw Mr. ; ‘‘Have I told you, aunt Felicia, that it was 
Waterhouse coming toward our house with some } he who brought her here, after ‘having been 
Reviews in his hand. (He and Bell are alike in 3 journeying a week with her among his friends 
one thing; they are always getting buried in the $ in Connecticut? That is the case; and since 
Reviews.) If Bell saw him, she ‘made no sign,’ ; she came here, he has attended to her so assi- 
unless this was it: turning to see what grapes? duously that there is no doubt in any one’s 
were ripening off at the other end of the piazza, ° : mind as to the nature of the connection be- 
out of the way of usall. I think she did make ; tween them. 
one so. 3 ‘He had brought the Reviews for her; they 

“T, of course, had my eyes on Mr. Water- 3 soon had them open between them. But school 
house. I was delighted to see him coming! I ; was to commence that morning. Nine o’clock 
think I could have danced the ‘Spanish dance ; came, as the tongue of the Academy bell began, 
for two,’ with nobody to help me! copedtally be- § with ‘Gengreestle clamor, to warn us; trains 
cause I could not help seeing how bashfully he ; and squads of gents and Misses were going by, 
came; not looking to find the latch of the gate, : with all manner of satchels and bundles, and 
at which he was working, not looking at me, {each gent, each Miss gave a look, as if of 
(not even when I started to meet him and find : pride, at Bell. I heard one lad say, ‘That's 
the latch for him); but, with the old air you’ve } the preceptress; the one in blue. Ain’t she 
read about, of one ‘who would approach, but $ splendid?’ 
dared not move,’ looking at Bell, who, as we § “Mr. Waterhouse sighed a little, I noticed, 
had none of us spoken, still had her back turned ; when he said he must go, giving up the Reviews 
while she examined the thick grape clusters. {to Bell. He always sighs, I’ve noticed, when 
Thought I, ‘Anyway, you're a good man, Mr. < he tells her he must go. 

Waterhouse, let you marry whom you will. A “Speaking to us both, he added, ‘I den’t 
man must marry as he must, and has a right : $ know as I have told you I am glad to see you 
to! I see how you respect Bell, and this shall : : : both back here again; but I am.’ 

be enough for me—if it will, alas! be enough ‘He then bade us all good-morning, and 
for her!’ And then I spoke out to him, cheer- g went. 

fully, and took his Reviews out of his hand, “This was Wednesday, aunt Felicia. To-day 
while we were going up the path. And Bell{is Saturday. Mr. Waterhouse has been away 
turned slowly round, hearing us talking. She } at court, since Wednesday. Mrs. Hastings has 
was pale around her eyes and mouth; she was; been sick; she sent her love in, by the old 
in a poor little tremble and flutter, as I, who so} squire, and some peaches, such as melt into 
well know all her moods and aspects, saw. But} the sight and into the taste. The largest one, 
I don’t suppose anybody else saw it; for out- 3 the most luscious of all the little basketful, was 
wardly she was as self-possessed and graceful} for Bell. But you know who ate the biggest 
as a queen. She was cool at first. At first, } half of it. Her appetite and Bell constrained 
although T had been, as you have seen, to a 3 her, and she did eat. 

considerable extent propitiated by his appear-} Bell is brighter since Mr. Waterhouse came 
ance, I was hardly sorry to see her so; but I} over, that morning. ‘She sees, I suppose, that 
soon was watching his face, listening to his ; he isn’t going to pass by her as if she were a 
voice, and gathering from both this inward: ; Stick, or stone, through his devotion to his mag- 
prayer to Bell: ‘Ah! Miss Perry, have a little : ; nificent Mrs. South, and forces herself to be 
mercy upon me! Be a little less hard and stiff : satisfied with this one little drop. But her eyes 
toward me! Lay not your disapprobation upon ; Stell me a story. The earth fades out of them 
me, for I have done what I must, and I still : more and more, every day, and heaven comes 
value you.’ < into them. Of course, I am enraged; but I 

«Bell, meanwhile, had probably not fairly : know of Sees better for her than showing 
seen his face at all; but, little by little, the § it, and ‘carry on,’ as Mrs. Bateman says, to 
above deprecation seemed to make itself felt by } such a degree, that she is forced to laugh and 
her through the one sense she did vouchsafe, : say, ‘ What a child, Nanny!’” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Two of Bell’s “‘patronesses”’ called Saturday | Mithter Waterhouthe drive out. 


afternoon, and I can do no better than to give ; ; 


3 keepth her veil over her fathe, when the and 


But I think 
that, if J had thuch a mole and thuch a beard 


an account of their visit in Nanny’s own words, ; ; ath that, and if I wath just thuch'a woman ath 


addressed, in a letter, to her aunt:— 

“One of them lisps desperately, aunt Felicia. 
If nature compelled it, and if she counted it a; 
loss, I would render you her difficult speech : 
in good, smooth Saxon; but she lisps all she; 
ean, so here I present her before you just as; 
she is. 

“Mrs. Whipple and Bell were already in the 
room, when I entered. Both ladies half-rose, 
extended their hands, but kept on jabbering 
and laughing. 

“‘Ha, ha, ha! if I don’t die laughing this 
time, I never did!’ said one of them, Mrs. Harle- 
don. ‘How d’do, Miss Perry? Ha, ha, ha!’ 

“‘Yeth! glad ath can be to thee you, Mith} 
Perry!’ said the other, Miss Vesey. ‘He, he!} 
I shall die, if the don’t! Gueth, now, where} 
we've been; gueth who we’ve theen; gueth, 
Mitheth Whipple; gueth, Mith Perry; gueth, 
Mith Anna; do gueth, all of you!’ 

“T guessed they had seen Rip Van Winkle. 

“‘Oh, no! What, for pity’th thake, thet you 
to guething thuch a ridiculouth thing ath that? g 
You gueth, Mitheth Whipple!’ : 

“Mrs. Whipple, speaking quietly, guessed they 
had been at Mrs. Hastings’, and had seen Mrs. 
South, when Mrs. Harledon gave a great scream, ; 
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lifting both hands—and Miss Vesey gave a little $ 


$ the ith, I thouldn’t think I wath too good to 


thpeak to anybody here at Pinkerton!’ She 
ended here, with a great toss of her shoul- 
ders. 

‘*When Mrs. Whipple, who had listened to all 
; they said without change of features, inquired 
how they kaew these things about Mrs. South 
> to be true, Mrs. Harledon said that a Mrs. Crane, 
who belonged in Connecticut, in the same town 
with Mrs. South, is at present visiting her (Mrs. 
Harledon’s) sister, at West Pinkerton; that, as 
she was so near Mrs. South, and as that lady 
was an authoress and distinguished, and as 
everybody calls on her, she thought she would, 
although she is far enough, according to Mrs. 
Harledon, from approving her principles. She 
and Lily had been wanting to get a sight of her, 


} Mrs. Harledon said, and so they thought they’d 


call with Mrs. Crane, and be sure to catch her. 
They had just come from there. They parted 
with Mrs. Crane and Mrs. Harledon’s sister at 
Mr. Hastings’ gate. They thought they would 
make their call here and tell us. They had heard 
that we hadn’t seen her yet. 

«She had a splendid form,’ Mrs. Harledon 
added, after having waited a moment for us to 
speak. 

**¢Yeth, and a thplendid complecthion!’ Miss 


scream, clapping hers. For a while it seemed? Vesey said; but if she didn’t paint, she was 


as if there was to be no end to their surprise at} mistaken! Of course she did, such a woman! 
Mrs. Whipple’s guessing. While Mrs. Harledon} Of course, her splendid form was made up out 
was yet descanting, Miss Vesey broke in with, of cotton! Such women knew how to do it! 
‘Never mind now! Don’t talk any more about; ‘A woman’th-right’th woman! Think, how ridi- 
that now. I want thome fun about thith Mitheth ; $ culouth!’ she continued, as if determined to 
Thouth. The’th egthactly like a thsereech-owl! ; hold the citadel of abuse, out of which Mrs. 
egthactly !’ ; Whipple’s soft words had nearly drawn her com- 
“We looked wonderingly at her, all but Mrs.} panion. ‘Not that J will ever bear anything 
Harledon, whe looked at us, laughingly enjoy-§ : from pa, or Dan, or any man! I won’t bear a 
ing our wonder. 3 thing from ’em! They know I won’t!’ (And 
“Her eyeth, I mean!’ pursued Miss Vensy. 3 we believed her, aunt Felicia, seeing the fire in 
‘They’re ath big ath that! poth!’ meaning ‘pa’s,’} her eyes.) ‘I wouldn’t bear anything from my 
showing us her doubled-up right hand. ‘The’ th} huthband, if I had one! He’d get it, if he ever 
in author, and a lecturer, and a woman’th- } tried to make me do a thing I didn’t want to! 
right’th woman, and—a—divorthed creature!’ $ ; But to be a woman’th-right’th woman!’ 
finishing off with a great expression. ‘‘Mrs. Whipple told her she feared there were 
“*No, Lily, not divorced!’ interposed Mrs. } passionate, exacting, unhappy women in many 
Harledon. ‘Worse than that! She don’t live} a house, where the gentle, sincere advocates of 
vith her husband!’ the highest human rights, for both men and 
“Yeth, that ith it, worth than being divorthed, women, were a reproach and laughing-stock. 
you thee. The’th got a beard! Fact! A great } : She hoped Miss Vesey would keep herself clear 
nole on her nothe, clothe to the tip, ath big ath } of this class, she said. 
that!’ energetically showing us, this time, the ; ‘“‘Miss Vesey, coloring, thought she ‘thould 
all-shaped end of her thumb. ‘No wonder the } look out for that fast enough!” 
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“But I think you have had enough of this; write to you. 
; there to tea, this evening, and we are going.” 


stuff. 


“Upon our questioning them closely, they 2 
owned, with shame, that the mole wasn’t very: 
large, nor the beard conspicuous; they had? 
as conspicuous beards on 3 
‘But the feels tho nithe!’ plead § 
‘If it hadn’t been for thith, we 3 
thouldn’t have thaid anything about it, thould ; 


seen as large moles, 
many faces. 
Miss Vesey. 


we, Mitheth Hatheldon?’ 
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Mrs. Hastings has invited us 


CHAPTER V. 
NANNY TO AUNT FELICIA. 
“* Wednesday. 
“Mr. anp Mrs. Wurppie, Mr. Waterhouse, 
and Bell drove round the pond last evening. I 


heard them when they came, and started to go 


‘Nor was the indecorum very well substan- $ down, but stopped at the head of the stairs; for 


tiated, they owned. 


knew it was what people said; 
Mrs. Whipple reminded them of the numerous 


Mrs. Crane did not live in: Bell and Mr. Waterhouse were by the hat-tree 
her part of the town, or belong to her set. She 3 
that was all. ; 


in the hall, and he was helping Bell out of her 
wrappings, although I heard Mrs. Whipple bid 


$them not to do it there in the cold, as she hur- 


instances of scandal they had known, here in} yjed, shuddering audibly, to the warm sitting- 
this village, when there wasn’t so much as a3 yoom. 


grain of truth in the foundation. 


“I saw how slow his arm was, moving her 


“E’m! they guessed they remembered! they § heavy shawl, (and knew all the signs, aunt 


said. They had had too much of it in their 3 Felicia, for haven’t I Jared?) 


own cup, they said, not to know how bad it’ 
tasted, and they were thankful they came right 
here with the budget, before opening it else- 
where. Of course, the Hastings’ and Mr. 
Waterhouse knew who and what they were 
associating with! of course they knew she was 
respectable! One thing they supposed was 
true; they supposed Mr. South spends most of 
every year, and the whole of some years, in 
Texas, raising cattle. He is a great speculator, 
they said. Mrs. Crane said people say that, 
when he came North, he and Mrs. South live 
in the same house, and that is all. 

*¢ ¢Nonsense!’ said I. 

**¢Nonthenthe, thure enough!’ 
Vosey. 

*¢ Yes, nonsense!’ said Mrs. Harledon. And 
they went, filled with charity—an improvement, 
as you will say, upon their condition in coming. 


said Miss 


“They told us that Mrs. South, by some : last night; and it did. 
family marriages, is connected both with the 3 at the head of the stairs to go down. 
From what she 3 heard him say there wasn’t any fun in going.’ 


Hastings’ and Waterhouse. 


said, they suppose she is writing at Mrs. Hast- $ 





I heard the 
$ longing and regret in his tones when he said 
something to her about the time when he would 
not have to leave her, when his rightful, con- 
stant place would be at her side, Then they— 
kissed, aunt Felicia! just as boyish Jared and 
giddy I do! exactly! and then he went. 

‘‘T wonder what she would say if she knew 
what I am writing? She sits, quite unconscious 
of it, before the fire, reading. 

«Guess what I am saying to aunt Felicia, in 
my letter, Miss Bell!’ 

‘““*Writing to aunt Felicia again? 
child for writing letters!’ 

««*Yes, I know; but guess what I have been 
telling her!’ 

‘*«*Something about Jared!’ 


What a 


(She knew bet- 
ter; I saw what she was thinking. ) 

“«*T have been telling her that it took Mr. 
Waterhouse a long time to get your things off, 
I saw him when | was 
And I 


“She laughed; but she didn’t speak, or give 


ings’. They ‘asked her,’ they said, ‘and she : me a chance to see her face, which was drooping 


didn’t say she wasn't.’ 


“My good, untiring aunt Felicia! I am faulty 3 ; 


3 on her hand, more and more. 


««T don’t suppose he has ever told you, in s0 


enough, I know, in spite of the pains you have 3 many words, that he loves you, has he?’ I was 
taken to make me better; but I am thankful not 3 3 serious now. Remembering the somewhat pro- 


to be a silly, malicious gossip! 

“TI must go down, little Jimmy Whipple says. 
He, and his mother, and Bell have got home, he 
says, and Mrs, Hastings is down there. 

“‘ Morning, almost school time. 

“Adieu, aunt Felicia! It’s a splendid mern- 


ing. I get letters from Jared twice a week, and $ 


3 fuse declaration of my own good-hearted Jared, 
L wanted to know the proceeding of one in many 
things unlike him, but like him in one thing, in 


$ the truth and goodness of his nature. 


‘* «Has he?’ I repeated. 
««‘No’—in tones musical as a June brook. 
“« ‘What did he say? please tell me. How did 


write to him twice a week; stingy letters mine 3 it come about that you were engaged?’ 


ar that make him complain; not such as 13 


““*He asked me, when we were riding, last 
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evening, if I didn’t love hima little; and I told § account of the grave, we cannot see nite us; 
him the truth, which was, as you must know, and then still more for our gratitude toward 
that I loved him a great deal.’ (More than 


Syou, dear aunt Felicia. You had made our 
’ hearts so loving, we said, when, with the ne- 
: glect and positive bad treatment so many poor 
: orphans get, they might have grown so bitter! 

“*So, dear aunty, we are to be married Christ- 
Bring in your 






ae oe Jared has got out of me, even to this day, with 
vivid all his enticements! ) 
«+Bravo!’ said I. 3 
“And then I went and got into her big chair ; 
with her, and we talked it all over. Mr. Water- } mas Eve, in your little parlor. 
house wants to be married at Christmas, when ; white chrysanthemums; don’t let your salvias 
day. Jared and I are. Of course, she would consent, $ ; ’ die; buy a blue ribbon for the white dove’s 
rhouse, I told Bell. Yes, she said; but it alnrost took : neck, and a white one for the blue kitten’s. 
ling. I her breath, I saw. We cried a little for joy, ; Tell old Ponto to ring the Academy bell! I can 
od to go then a little for our dear parents, whom, on * bear to hear it now. Jt is music to me.” 
irs; for 
hat-tree 
, of her 




























yple bid 
he hur- 
sitting- 
ing her ALonE I weep, 
3, aunt While moans the Wintry wind, so sad and drear, 
rd the For I am thinking of my babes so dear 
x That fell asleep. 
he said 
Three cherubs sweet 
> would 
? Made music in my home for many days; 
il, con- Early I learned to love their winsome ways 
they— And busy feet. 
ed and . The eldest one, 
A bright-eyed boy whose rosy lips I kissed, 
. knew The first I learned to love—him first I missed— 
scious My only son. 
"Twas best, I know— 
‘cia, in Else had not God permitted it to be, 
Or left me here, to wait in angony 
: A second woe. 
Vhat 
Another day, 
The youngest, sweetest birdling in the nest— 
e been 
w bet- 
k Mr. 


gs off, 
I was 





And I TxE monarch mountain sits alone 
ng.’ Majestic on his rock-built throne, 
r give And lo! his sun-lit diadem 
oping Glitters with many an icy gem. 
Around his feet the rebel clouds 
in so Come thronging up in angry crowds, 
rad Eager to dash, in wind and storm, 
I was Against his solitary form. 
t pro- His 3 
ened, But from his high, resplendent crown 
He looks with placid glory down, 
many And folds him in his robe of snow, 
1g, in Regardless of the rout below. 
Serene, and solemn, and,sublime, 
The eldest-born, the heir of Time— 
k. To him, as ages roll away, 





w did A thousand years are but a day. 





BY PERCY INGRAHAM. 
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MONADNOCK. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 






BEREFT. 








For of the three, I thought I loved her best— 
Was borne away. 


My poor heart bled, 
It did not break—I often wondered why— 
Yet knew my darlings lived beyond the sky— 
They are not dead! 


I loved her so! 
The darling that was left—my only child! 
But years ago, just as the sunset smiled, 
I bade her go. 


Slow drag the hours. 
I weep to-night—yet do not often weep— 
Over my darlings that I laid tosleep ~ 
Among the flowers. 


One tie is left— 
And though the past I never can forget, 
Thank God for love, and that I am not yet 
Of all bereft! 
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Though earthquakes rock the solid ground, 
And thunders verberate around, 

Moveless his walls and ramparts stand, 
Firm as they rose from God’s right hand. 


Majestic mountain! like a child, 

By some unwonted sight beguiled, 

I gaze toward Heaven in dumb surprise, 
And view thee soaring to the skies. 


My heart is hushed, as I behold 

Thy hoary peak, thy realm of cold— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter fiee, 
With scarce a single change for thee. 


And so, till Time himself expires 
In the last day’s consuming fires, 
The monarch mountain sits alone 
Majestic on his rock-built throne. 
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THE AMERICAN DUCHESS. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


I was staying at the Baths of Lucca. The; Oh! dear, yes, I dare say there was a twist 
extreme heat of an Italian summer had de- ‘in almost everybody’s morality, but it was very, 
scended suddenly upon Florence, and strangers $ very pleasant, that bright Italian summer. If 
and natives had hurried to Shelley’s famous re-} any person extremely wise or dolefully good 
treat on the Serchio. ‘ reads this sketch, don’t let him be too much 

The quaint old palaces of the city looked ; horrified—it was seasons enough ago—I have 
gloomy and deserted; the Cascine was empty i kept Lent sufficiently long to atone for the sin 
as a flower-garden in the late autumn, and I ; of having enjoyed my carnival. But it was 
decided that I might as well follow the rest of $ pleasant in spite of any wiseacre of them all; 
the world, and, perhaps, somebody in particu- 3 and, let such say what they please, it is good 
lar; that will not be anybody’s business, for I} to be nearer eighteen than thirty, to go ram- 
am not going to give you an experience of my 3 bling about Italy undisturbed by guardians or 


own. 
I should like to describe to you the beautiful 
drive from the dear old town of Lucca down to 


the Baths, amongst the green fields and chest- 
$ 


nut-trees, but in this traveling age it would be 
new to nobody. Each of you have your special 
reminiscences of that little journey—call them 
up to give interest to my story. 

But first, stop long enough to laugh at the 
recollection of the fat custode who showed you 
the quaint, gray cathedral, and the three black 
cats, with tails longer than ever feline append- 
ages were before, that haunted the place, and 
looked suspiciously at you, finally beginning a 


slow dance and chant about the altar, which ; 


fairly made you nervous, as if you had in- 


truded upon a congregation of witches instead ; 


of having entered a Christian church. 
Then remember the sudden turn the road $ 


in the moonlight, and the entire ecstasy of the 
dream, and rouse yourself with a desolate feel- 


ing to remember the scene has passed out of : 


sight, perhaps forever. 

Now let us go on. 

The three little mountain villages teemed 
with the Florentine world. 
lishwomen, who had taken up their residence ; 
in Tuscany, each one with some story of a 
husband’s cruelty as long as her titled pedi- : 
gree; suspicious Frenchmen—hairy Germans— 3 
the charming little Polish countess who set fire 3 
to her husband’s bed-curtains, (and served him 
right, verdict of the men,) they were all there, 
reckless and gay as ever. 


The beautiful Eng- ; 


i friends, with frequent arrivals of letters from 
: the dear old ones at home, who are so certain 
3 you are as good as gold, if not better. 
$ The season passes quickly enough—nobody 
need reproach himself with having enjoyed it. 
3I don’t care if you do go away with a few 
thorns in your breast that hurt for a great 
’ while after; their very pain reminds you that 
Syou have enjoyed, and suffering becomes en- 
$ durable on that account. I don’t believe Ten- 
nyson told the truth when he said that: 


- 


“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 
iS Hapy 5 


When one has had no summer dream at all, 
the soul, in addition to the rest, feels bitter and 
‘sore because it has been defrauded of that 
: which every human being has a right to ex- 
; pect, or it drifts slowly along ina Polar sea of 
monotony, with no great memories or events to 
stir the waves; I would rather burn to death, 
any time, than be frozen. 

You remember what Byron says. I suppose 
‘he is not a proper person to quote, but he had 
3a way, occasionally, of touching. things to. the 
very quick. I wonder if that is one great 
$ reason why he is not “proper?” 

: Do you ever get tired of that word and its 
‘restraints? I hope you are good and do not. 
‘Oh! yes, let us slander our friends; let us be- 
lieve "teak everybody goes to hell who does not 
Saccept our creeds; let us put the worst con- 
° struction upon one’s actions, hate our neigh- 
3 } bors, despise our relatives, but do it decorously. 
$ Oh! let us be proper! 

¢ You recollect that very naughty woman, 
: Becky Sharp? But I suppose you are too proper 
3to understand the feeling she expressed when 
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takes, just at the foot of the first hill, the lovely 3 
water-fall, and the group of cottages with the : 
handsome children; shut your eyes and drink : 
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she was at the height of her golden year, hers; ‘Mrs. Flinton—rich, and a widow. I faney 
character spotless to all appearance, lovers and $ she is a countrywoman of yours.” 
friends plenty, but she so tired of restraint and; That was not the slightest clue. Never had 
hypocrisy that she exclaimed, ‘‘I’d rather wear : even heard the name, to the best of my recol- 
spangles and dance in a booth at a country fair!” ‘leetion, yet there was that perplexing idea 

I never honestly envied but two people—St. $ haunting me still. 
Simeon Stylites, the old chap who stood forty : Then I was engaged for some time, and lost 
years on a pillar, and Cesar Borgia. 1t must ° sight of the widow. Suddenly she passed the 
be so jolly to find out how good or how bad ; place where I was standing—our eyes met—. 
you are capable of being. I am certain the } hers wore an odd look of recognition and amuse- 
angels are more tolerant of a great, big, ment at my puzzled expression. I was just 
honest sin than of the petty meannesses and } rushing in pursuit of her, in order to be pre- 
weaknesses with which we belittle our souls } sented and mend the broken link in my chain 
and disfigure our lives. In short, to carry out ; of memories, when somebody—that same some- 
the comparison as unpleasantly as possible, I : : body, my dear, who doesn’t concern you— 
would rather have one deep, incurable cancer $ wished to leave the ball, and my services were 


than a legion of tiny scrofulous sores that can 3 Sin requisition. I forgot all about Mrs. Flinton 
3 


be covered up and painted so as to make you a > in an instant, 


whited sepulchre of respectability. 

The night after my arrival, I went to a ball 
at the cercle made stupid by the presence of the $ 
grand-duke, his duchess, and that ill-favored : 
eldest-born of theirs, whom one likes to think $ 
of as being deprived of all hopes of sovereignty } 
of any sort. I am sure that in the millennium ¢ 
potentates will be obliged to be handsome. 

Amongst the crowd of familiar faces I saw } 
one that perplexed me extremely. 

The lady came in late, escorted by an old} 
Florentine dame whose diamonds and former 
eccentricities were the envy of half her ac- 
quaintance. The latter would have sent her 
to the tread-mill, twenty years before, if she ° 
had been a poor girl; and if there had been any 
truth in the legend that the beautiful stones 
will lose their lustre in the presence of guilt, ° 
the gems on her forehead would have turned to 
pebbles long ago. But no matter, she had an 
acknowledged position and high rank, and the : 
fact of her presenting a stranger was enough to 
insure, for him or her, a gracious reception } 
from all the world. 

A pretty woman the new-comer was—stylish, 
beautifully dressed, with a delightful devil look- 
ing out of her gray eyes, and a promise of great ; 
character and strength in every line of her 
face. 

Where had I seen her?—for seen her I had. 
I tried in vain to recall the time and place— } 
tried to satisfy myself that it must have been 
in some of the Continental cities; but, in spite 
of my efforts, my fancy would insist upon set- 
tling her further back, away among the recol- 
lections of my boyhood. 

The idea was simply absurd, but it was in my 
head, and there it would stay. I asked some- ; 
body who she was. 


° Iyremembered her no more till my customary 
: walk the next morning, meeting her suddenly, 
; face to face, with that provoking laugh still in 
: her eyes, evidently enjoying, to the fullest ex- 
8 ‘tent, my absurd astonishment. 
; I had strayed up the hill back of the first vil- 
® lage. If you remember, quite near the grand- 
: ‘ duke’s villa there is a pretty little white house 
‘ nestled as completely among the shadows as a 
‘ bird on her nest. 
; I had, unconsciously, intruded upon the 
; grounds connected with the dwelling, and 
$ there I met the stranger. 
She was standing on the brow. of the hill, 
8 : looking down on the little village i in the narrow 
8 ? valley which had just widtlr to hold it, 
the Serchio gleaming out,, and there, like 
a white banner shaken in theggind. 
I caught the expression of hef solitude, grave 
‘and thoughtful, At the sound of my approach 
3 she turned—as I said, I stood there quite stupid 
—and the wistful look changed to the old ex- 
pression of malicious fun. 

“I. fear I have trespassed on private pro- 
perty,” I managed to stammer. 

“‘You are very welcome,” she replied, laugh- 

Sing. ‘I shall note as uncompromising as old 
} Farmer Locke, who arrested your uncle’s red 
< ? bull.” 
: Farmer Locke! Why, the name lay buried 
> under ten good years. My brain ceased mak- 
3 ing any effort to think, just blundered about 
; chaotic. 

“I believe you are not certain whether I am 
some one you have met, or the—diable—it’s 
3 quite proper to say it in French, you know.” 

Then she laughed heartily, displaying teeth 
¢ white and fine as a slice of cocoa-nut. 

‘‘How puzzled you do look!” she exclaimed. 
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“Dear me, I hope a foreign tour has done me 
more good!” 

She changed her voice suddenly, and called, 
in the peculiar phraseology of Pennsylvania, 
and a voice that carried me at once back among 
its hills, 

‘“‘Hitty, Hitty! The red ceow’ll be in the corn 
derights—scoot arter her, do!” 

“Mehitable Flint!” I exclaimed, the mystery 
clear as noonday in a flash. 

‘Refined into Mabel Flinton, and quite at 
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kitchen, quick as a fire-fly, and tidy beyond 
belief, and studied at night, when anybody with 
less energy would have been prostrate with 
fatigue. In the winter, she sewed to pay her 
board and tuition in a town not far distant, 
which possessed a school capable of affording 
the girl more solid knowledge than a stylish 
establishment would have given in half a life. 
That summer I knew her. She was living in 
old Mr. Locke’s family, her mother was dead, 
and her circumstances had bettered, so that she 





your service,” returned she, with a low cour- $ earned a sufficient livelihood with her needle. 
tesy. ‘Do come into the house—I’ve oceans of : She was seventeen then, full seven years 
things to say! Oh! it’s so nice to be natural $ older than I; but we became fast friends. 

just for a change. Come in—come in.” : I gave her novels and books of poetry to 

She pulled me, unresistingly, into the cottage, ; read, and to me alone she confided her dreams 
seated me in an easy-chair by the window, and $ and aspirations, changed and renovated. I fancy, 
placed herself opposite, graceful as a bird, and 3 by those self-same fictions. 
yet acting all the while, from her desire to im- “T shall be either a great actress, or a 
press me with the alterations time had made. 3 duchess,” she used to say. 

“You look bewildered still,” said she. ‘I’ll3 I was content to accept her word for it, with- 
tell you all about myself, and save you the trou- ; out any thought of the manner in which such a 
ble of hunting for pretty words to express your $ transformation was to take place, and helped 
curiosity.” ® her weave all sorts of brilliant romances, first 

As far-as my own recollections extended, I upon one foundation, and then the other. 
shall tell you about her in my own way. : I went back to my home, and saw no more of 

Ten years before, I had been sent to spend $ Hetty Flint from that time. 

Poor girl! The next years were dark ones, 


the summer with a relative in Pennsylvania. I ; 
was a mere child, but quite old enough to ap- $ so hard to live through, that many a soul would 
preciate Mehitable Flint nearer at her real {have succumbed; but Hetty struggled through 
value than did the people of the neighborhood. ‘ the black waters—she would not give up. 


She was siateen at that time; somewhat over- : She had lost the friends she had gained—her 
grown, and not pretty, except with the promise reputation was gone—there was not a house in 
which had since developed into a piquancy more } the neighborhood which would have afforded 
attractive than real beauty. sher a night’s shelter; but, through it all, she 
She was the daughter of a poor widow; her } clung to the old resolution—either an actress, 
father had rid them of his presence three years 3 or & duchess; fate might decide which, but one 
before, a dissipated, worthless man, safer under 3 or the other she would be. 
the sod than above it. ; She had been sewing in a family who settled 
With his death, the girl’s character began to {near her old home to spend the summer. In 
develop its energy. The man to whom they pace house Hetty found the evil destiny which 
applied to make the coffin, demurred, on the } darkened all the years of. her girlhood. 
score that there was nobody to pay him. Hetty 3 The family owned a son—a young fellow, by 
overheard the remark and flashed out on him. {several years Hetty’s senior—handsome, poc- 
‘Make it, and I'll pay You,” said she, and } tical, with great artistic talent. Of course, she 
there was such truth in her face, that, ashamed } loved him—it was the working of her fate— 
of his coarse objection, the mechanic performed $ and Hetty loved as she did everything, with all 
his task, and, before the winter was over, Hetty ‘her heart and soul. 
had fulfilled her share of the bargain. : There is no story of sin and shame on her 
Paying for her father’s coffin was the girl’s } side. He was as immoral as most romantic, 
first start in life. If you cannot understand ; poetical youths of twenty, but Hetty was proud 
all the effect it had upon her character, you are $and honest. She would have sacrificed herself 
duller of comprehension than I think. 3 without hesitation, could she have benefited him 
Make herself another existence? She would $ by doing it; and from the fact that sae would 
do it, and when a woman of Hetty Flint’s cha- 3 have thrown herself away, from the strength ‘ 
racter says, “I will,” count the thing done. S of her love, there was no danger of her being 
She worked in the summer in a farmer’s ? lost by its weaker side. 
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Before the summer duane; the family le deted's N "Three sities after, per was a csgaineel 
what was going on. They came down on Hetty } : utility” woman in a traveling company, treated 
like the Assyrian of old, and there was no angel : ; barbarously, and so poor, that more than once 
to interfere in her behalf. > she crept erying to bed and bit her fingers to 

Not satisfied with blasting her character in * delude herself into the belief that she was eat- 
the way most terrible to a woman, they per- g ing something. 
sisted in believing that she had stolen a sum of ; She gave up at last. Her courage had not 
money which had disappeared, and talked of } ‘failed, but her health did. She found her way 
having her arrested. 3} back to New York, and into the hospital. 

The whole neighborhood joined in the chase $ The first time she spoke, after her fever 
like so many bloodhounds. Laurence Gordon 3 abated, made the nurse believe her more de- 
was sent off in all haste. Of course, nobody Slirious than ever. She opened her eyes and 
blamed him, and the contemptible wretch never ; looked about—recollection came back. She was 
attempted to aid her. He allowed people to } so weak that she could hardly lift her hands. 
shake their heads, and call him ‘‘naughty boy,” $ ‘“Humph!” said she. “I am not to be an 
with a smile, and never opened his lips. : actress, it appears. All right. Get well as fast 

Hetty went away. At first she felt inclined $ as possible, duchess!” 
to remain and brave the storm; but Laurence} At length, her odd destiny brought her into 
was gone, not even her mother’s grave left : companionship with a woman who had suffered 
sacred to her, and, besides, her destiny called : far more from evil reports than Hetty—per- 
her out—neither an actress’ fame nor a duchess’ 3 haps not so innocently; but Hetty did not stop 
coronet were to be gleaned there. ; to think about that. The creature was sinking 

You can imagine where people said she had } ‘under a fatal disease which might need two 
gone, but their imaginations were blacker than ; 3 years to kill her, and the girl remembered only 
Hetty’s life. 3 her pain and misery. 

She found her way into another state; when 3 g Hetty supported her. She worked like a 
her money failed, she walked, and, at last, took 3 tigress, regarding it as a little interlude in her 
up her residence with a lady whom she had ? } life which would in no way affect the future. 
formerly known well—the principal of a school? It did though, in a manner Hetty little ex- 
for young ladies, in a town upon which Hetty ¢ ;pected. Only a month before the woman’s 
stumbled. : death, she received a legacy from England. 

Hetty studied hard during the two years she ? Every penny of it was willed to Hetty. There 
remained there, teaching and doing everything ; she was—a rich woman. 
in her power to make a return. Herdreams: She gave me all those details with an odd 
were put off indefinitely—her kind friend would : } mixture of fun and seriousness that was pecu- 
not hear of them—but another change came. 5 5 liar to her. 

Mrs. Power died—the school passed into other Yes,” she said, “I was rich; but which way 
hands. The new principal had been a teacher } turn? In my old home they believed me utterly 
there and hated Hetty cordially; but she did : lost, and I suppose anybody who had discovered 
not have the satisfaction of turning her away, : >that I had been living, for two years, with a 
for Hetty left before she had an opportunity. 3 worn-out dancer, would have decided the same. 

She went to New York. Perhaps she should; ‘Did I hate the world therefore? Not a bit! 
find Gordon in the great city—her new life $ y1 believe that nobody is really crushed who has 
and the fame she coveted must be there at all } energy enough to deserve a different a 
events. ¢ I did not mean to be crushed, I assure you.” 

She went on the stage, but found—as many} The love of her girlish years had survived 
young aspirants do—that the top of the ladder 3 all that long season of trouble and poverty. 
is not reached in a single bound. ¢She had not made herself known to Gordon; 

Hetty had dreamed of making her first ap- jhe should never learn the straits to which she 
pearance as Juliet, of being nearly crushed j had been reduced. Some day, when he would 
under a load of bouquets, and having her car- i be glad to welcome her as his wife, she would 
riage dragged home by an enthusiastic crowd. : seek him—but not then. 

She made her appearance in a part of two § She could not refuse herself the pleasure of 
lines—was so frightened that she forgot those— } seeing him unperceived whenever it was pos- 
trod on the train of the female star—and, when S sible. -She used to linger near his studio to see 
the curtain fell, was informed that her services 3 him pass out. Night after night she stood in 
would not be longer required. Sthe snow and rain, watching the light in his 


“a 
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enehei tin a ppowaneentes ouet warn her that: ; preot her i in coon and Milan, pe now pre- 
she had stood there long enough. 3 sented her to Florentine society at the Baths. 
When her riches found her, the first impulse $ ’ Mabel had great success. There was a dash 


of her soul was to seek Laurence. He had gone § Sand originality about her which pleased the 
to New Orleans for the winter. She would go: S sated fancies of the throng, and, for some 
too. ; reason, in the matter of reputation, she got 

Then it was she altered her name, from rea- $ off better than most of the women there. 
sons evident enough. : Laurence Gordon was living, at that time, in 

«A widow could travel, you know,” she said. } Rome. He strayed into Tuscany to escape the 
‘‘Besides, the dress was a protection. I don’t 3 heat, and found his way to the Baths. 
believe it was wicked! I had, unwittingly, as-3 I knew him very well, and was rather glad 
sumed the garb that was so soon to be in keep- : that he had come. Everything was arranging 
ing with my poor hopes.” ’ for the last act of the comedy, and I was anxious 

She found Gordon; she sent for him. Never ; to see on what sort of tableau the curtain would 
once did it occur to her that he could have $ fall. 
changed. The belief that his love was honest; I did not tell him that Mabel was ron he 
and pure as hers had been her mainstay during } : must find her out for himself; but I went at 
those years. : once to inform her of his arrival, as I did not 

He came to see her. What his coarse fancy : $ wish her to be in the least taken at a disadvan- 
thought, when he found her surrounded by } tage. 
the appurtenances of wealth, you can under- : I might have spared myself the trouble; she 
stand. Her first incoherent words aided his$ was perfectly unmoved. She told the truth 
convietion, and his confessions struck the death- } when she said that she had lived worlds beyond 
blow to the poor girl’s love. : that affection and its pain. 

She left him, and left behind her dead affec-; They came face to face, that night, at a con- 
tion, her faith and trust in all things. But that } cert. Mabel was leaning on the arm of the Eng- 
state of mind was its own cure in a nature like } lish ambassador; Gordon was standing alone, 
hers. she had few acquaintances there, and was pro- 

She was nearly mad for months; then it all $ bably finding it stupid. 
passed. I do not mean that life’s freshness} I was glancing at him when he caught sight 
came back—God help us it never does!—but Sof her. I never saw a man look so astounded; 
she had learned to separate that man from the 3 then it was evident that he thought himself mis- 
ideal she had worshiped. There was only the 3 taken, although the resemblance puzzled him. 
wasted affection to mourn now. He came up to me. 

Laurence Gordon learned the truth and wrote} ‘Who on earth is that stylish woman?” 
to her, asking her to be his wife. I told him. 

«That letter worked my cure,” said she. “I$ ‘I must be right,” he said; “I am sure I 
woke and found myself worlds beyond that old } know her.” 
dream. I can laugh, you see, but the pain was 3 I enlarged upon the subject of her wealth 
terrible; it stings yet, sometimes, although the} and good standing in society. I heard him 
man himself is no more to me than if he never : mutter, 
had existed.” “‘Can that be Hetty? What a fool I was!” 

**And what did you do then?” 3 He wrote her a letter, that night, not ventur- 

“I pulled out the gray hairs which showed $ ing to make love to her, but asking permission 
here and there, as relies of that time, buried } to visit her, which was readily granted. 
my dead, locked the door of the vault, and set; In a week he was more in love with her than 
out in the world afresh.” : he had ever been in the heat of his boyish pas- 

The rest of her story was soon told. She: : sion. You will think it was because she was 
visited Europe, traveled about at her own plea- rich; that may have had something to do with 
sure, having succumbed to the laws of the world ! it, but he really loved her, and, as such capri- 
sufficiently to provide herself with a staid com- § cious natures do love, passionately and un- 
panion to serve as dragon. . 5 reasoningly. 

In Paris she met the ancient Princess P——,? She was very kind to him, but he dared no 
had an opportunity of obliging her in some way, $ more speak of affection to her than if she had 
and the consequence was that the old woman $ been a queen; verily, the tables had turned 
had taken her in her wicked, but most fashion- $ with a vengeance. 
able hands, carried her back to Italy with her, ; She invited him to her house, she presented 
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him to ee Hlantip: but it fretted his proud | pact a in his most erties eons Hints all 
spirit beyond endurance to perceive that those } the gems in a royal treasury could give her 
haughty gentry who received her as an equal, } now. 
treated him with a sort of cavalier politeness} He was eating his apples of Sodom, and the 
as a person whom it was her fancy to pet, never § ashes nearly suffocated him; but he had no 
forgetting that he was a professional artist,} more power to tear himself away from the 
worlds away from any hope of free intercourse sphere of the woman’s influence than he had 
with their station and grandeur. to shake, in the slightest degree, the sun-tinted 

Mabel used to give the most delicious little ; ice of her impassibility. 
parties in her grounds. The house was not § I was almost inclined to pity his sufferings, 
larger than a nut-shell, and the old princess; now and then, only the retribution was so 
took up the greater part of it; but the > om thoroughly deserved.- Mabel was thinking that 
and garden were shady and delightful, and her: one night, I am sure, when she whispered in 
breakfasts al fresco were among the most charm-$ my ear, with a glance toward the solitary cor- 
ing amusements of that delightful season. ; ner from which he was watching her triumphs, 

She always invited Laurence, and Laurence: ‘‘‘The mill of the gods grinds slowly, but it 
always went, although he invariably ground his} grinds surely.’ ” 
teeth at the impossibility of getting more than ; The Duke D’Asti came to the Baths about 
a chance word with her, and often and often } this time. Mabel had known him in Paris— 

was forced to rush away from the gay scene, ; from the first I felt certain that he had followed 
because his bitterness and pain so completely § her to Italy. 
got the upper hand of any hope of composure. ; He was growing a middle-aged man, but very 

Many a time he heard some queenly creature } fine-looking still, and with more honesty and 
ask who he was, for he was a handsome, poe-$ nobility of character than often survives to that 
tical-looking man still, and the answer invaria- season in the Italian character. 
bly came, : I did not believe that he intended to marry 

“Oh! only an artist, a countryman of madam, ; Mabel. His title and fortune had been angled 
it is just one of her caprices to make him a re-§ 3 for by the best families in Italy for twenty years 
putation; she forces all the rich English and} 3 past—it was not probable that he would bestow 
Americans to buy his pictures.” 3 them on a republican stranger. 

Then neither the questioner nor the giver of; But the creature interested him greatly. She 
the information would remember anything more } was so unlike the generality of her sex, yet as 
about him, and Laurence would be left to ome) far removed from the women who turn them- 
his fate in every strange tongue with which his; selves into lionesses, or other sorts of wild 
wanderings had made him sufficiently familiar $ beasts, as she was. from the insipidity and 
to afford that safe outlet to an angry man’s} tameness of those who adopted the highly de- 
feelings. corous style. 

Patronized by Hetty Flint! There was no} Gordon was furiously jealous of him, but it 
denying the fact, and it made Gordon’s head } was difficult to give vent to his displeasure. The 
reel to look back on the past and compare it duke was courteous to him, though he treated 
with the reality of those days. $him simply as a professional person whom it 

He might, if he had been mad enough or } was the fair widow’s pleasure to make the 
mean enough, have told the whole story in the% fashion for the time. 
open square, and no mortal would have believed No wonder Laurence wondered if the past 
a word he spoke. Mabel had passed so far up} could indeed be real; if that woman, idolized 
the ladder that she had reached a safe landing- § and courted by those who hardly appeared con- 
place, and could sit, with her pretty feet couched $ scious of his existence, could be the girl whom 
on the velvet, in complete tranquillity. + ’he had seen barefooted and barearmed, hang- 

And still Gordon haunted her presence, and $ ing out clothes in the drying yard of a Penn- 
still she treated him with a frank cordiality sylvania farm. 

-that frenzied him while it increased his pas- | Poor Gordon! he was selfish and blind as 
sion; though she never gave him the slightest ? mediocre talent is sure to be! Yet, after all, 
opportunity to get a step further on, and ignored $ who can tell, perhaps, if it had not been for her 
any allusion to-the past with suth delightful : troubles and sufferings, Mabel might, to this 
unconcern, that he often wondered if she could day, have remained plain Hetty Flint, or been 
be the woman he had once seen tremble at the $ transformed into a laborer’s wife, with her 
least shadow on his face, and find a greater: wayward dreams effectually suffocated by the 
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caresses - six small children and the smell of 


corned beef and cabbage. 
The weeks floated on, and pleasant they were, 


though I fear poor Shelley would hardly have : 


recognized his haunt; or if he had, would have 
considered it sadly desecrated by the intrusion 
of that idle crowd. 

At length Gordon’s patience reached its last 
gasp. Hetty—I like to call her so for old time’s 
sake—patronized him more and more in mat- 
ters of art; made the duke purchase, without 3 


having seen it, a picture which he had on ex- 3 3 


hibition at Florence—a feminine needle-thrust 
that was perfectly heavenly. 

When Gordon received the check from old 
Maquay, and found the duke’s name appended 
to it, he was near bursting a blood-vessel; not 
even a communication made to him, although 
he saw the duke daily. 

How he longed to insult him when he met 
him in the street and received the courteous 
bow upon which his grace prided himself! To 
add to his chagrin, it came to his ears that 
D’Asti had not even seen the picture—he had 
written to his agent to purchase it. Gordon 
was vain enough to have believed, under other 
circumstances, that his grace had such admira- 
tion for his genius, that he could trust to it 


without having seen the painting; but it was 

impossible to delude himself now—tie purchase 

had been made to gratify Mabel Flinton. 
Did that mean she loved him still? 


A man 
with a broadef forehead would have doubted 
and been puzzled, and trembled more than 
ever for his hopes; but Gerdon decided at once 
that she had not forgotten the sweet old story 
of the past, and that she had forgiven or mis- 
understood his conduct during their late in- 
terview in America. 

He dashed up the steep hill at a fearful pace ¢ 
and halted at the little house. 

Mabel was visible—quietly pleased to see 
him—apparently unconscious of anything pecu- 
liar in his appearance. 

“Mabel!” he exclaimed, rapidly, ‘I have 3 
come to beg your pardon for the past—to ow né 
myself a wretch! Bony, dearest Hetty, say § 
that you forgive me.” : 

Now that was jast a specimen of the tact pos- 
sessed by most men—hurting-his cause, if her 
feelings had been of the tenderest, by an allu- 
sion to the outrage she had suffered and par- 3 
doned. 

‘‘Say that you forgive me, Hetty,” and down 
he went upon his knees, not acting, but for’ 
once in such entire earnest that he must give $ 
full expression to his emotions. 
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; Mabel looked a at him with sweet. placidity. 

3 ‘‘Hadn’t you better get up?” said she. ‘Your 
$ washerwoman never will pardon you those brick 
stains.” 

3 Up he sprang, staring at her in utter bewil- 
$ derment. 

N “Oh, Hetty!” was all he could utter. 

3 “Do you mistake me for that young person?” 
3 she asked, coolly. ‘You are in error, Mr. Gor- 
§ don; the woman who speaks to you is Mabel 
Flinton.” 

‘Call yourself what you please, only tell me 
g that you have not forgotten our happy little 
{pst that you love me still, and that we may 

be happy once more.” 
3 ‘All this might be very interesting to the 
young female you call Hetty Flint, Mr. Gordon, 
but I confess it puzzles me; we will change the 
conversation, if you please.” 
$ ‘Oh! you are cruel, heartless! You wish to 
revenge yourself by torturing me—be more 
g generous. I know I acted vilely—I was a boy, 
3 fool—but I leve you with all my heart and 
$ soul; indeed I do, Hetty.” 
2 «Still apostrophizing that unknown damsel! 
Really, Mr. Gordon, I find your rehearsal tire- 
some.” 

She turned deliberately away. He caught her 
loose sleeve as she passed; she looked back with 
a gesture like Rachel dismissing an insolent 
menial—his hands fell to his side. 

“Then you won’t hear me?—you won’t for- 
give me?” 

She ignored the latter part of the sentence 
entirely. 

“I will hear you if you choose to talk ra- 
tionally. How does your sketching go on? 
Why, i will be oe and famous soon at 
this rate.’ 

There was no use to attempt either injured 
3 airs or high tragedy; he might as well have 
$ talked them to one of Walteau’s painted women. 
: Even the anger which would have supported 
§ him was lost under the pain which wrung his 
$ shallow nature. 

: “T will leave you,” he said. ‘Please God, 
$ you will learn, one day, what it is to throw 
$ away a loyal heart.” 

$ Had there been a shade of the old feeling left, 
3 it must have flamed into passion at those words. 
| Bis only lifted her arm and shook lightly the 
3 charms attached to her bracelet. 

: “These aye the sort of hearts I like best and 
$ never throw away,” she said, playfully. 

‘You think to marry that Italian duke; you 
: believe x 

: ‘Have you turned astrologer, Mr. Gordon al 
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she interrupted, with a musical laugh. “Have: A few miles from the Baths, he succeeded in 
you been casting my horoscope and come to re- 3 hiring a superannuated mule, and trotted on at 
veal the secrets of the future?” 3 the best possible gait. 

He crushed his straw hat in his hands, from: The rush of wheels made him turn his mule 
an irresistible’ impulse to destroy something, 3 to the side of the road; he looked up. The 
and dashed toward the door. The conscious- 3 Duke D’Asti’s calash was passing, with the old 
ness of all he was losing rushed over him; he 3 princess and Mabel in it, and the duke, reining 


turned and cried, 
“Oh! Hetty, Hetty! tell me you are not in 
earnest.” 


¢ his horse, close to Mabel’s side, all merry and 
¢ gay as if there were no such thing as cholera 


3 in the world. They saw him, waved their hands, 


“Mr. Gordon,” said she, quietly, “Hetty § and disappeared; the artist and the mule had 
Flint is dead! I went to her funeral, poor, § the road to themselves once more. 


homeless, nameless outcast that she was. Don’t 3 


That autumn, Mabel married the duke; she 


mistake me for her. I assure you I am a very 3 had fulfilled her destiny. 


different person.” 
She swept him one of her bewildering cour- 


$ She looked very happy, and I believe she 
$ was; certainly, she madé the jolliest duchess 


tesies and disappeared through the double imaginable. 


doors. 


Gordon darted out of the house. At the gate 


he met the duke, who greeted him with his 
blandest bow and smile, looking about ten miles § 
away all the time; the artist gave him one fren- 
zied look, an insane curse, and sped down the 
hill. 

Two days after, the cholera broke out at the 
Baths; one of the grand-duchess’ women died 


with it. The people were mad with fear, and 
they started from the place by any conveyance 
that offered. Fabulous sums were paid even 
for donkey carts, and more than one countess 
rode in them, and numberless exquisites made 
the journey to Lucca on foot. 

Laurence Gordon was not a very courageous 
man where infectious diseases were concerned; 
he roused himself from his despair and fled like 
the rest. 


When the war in Iialy broke out, she forced 
her husband, over whom she had the most 
thorough control, to espouse the cause of the 
insurgents, and she devoted all her energies to 
their aid. 

She was taken prisoner in the Neapolitan 
dominions and detained for some time, but she 
only considered that an agreeable adventure. 

The last time I heard from her she was with 
her husband in Paris, courted and adored 
enough to have contented Venus. Being a 
hopeful woman, she had still faith in Italy, and 
the prominent desire of her heart, just then, 
g wae to fight in one of Garibaldi’s regiments, or 
$ box the Queen of Naples’ ears. Either triumph 
would satisfy her, as the culmination of her 

destiny, and, from choice, I think, she would 
have taken her bit of feminine revénge upon 
the royal lady. 
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I saw, in dreams, a seer-like man 
Upon the rocky verge 

Of a wide-stretching ocean stand, 

And oft he dropped, from out his hand, 
A pebble in the surge. 


His eyes upon the deep were bent, 
His scanty locks of gray 

Were shaken by the passing wind; 

His weird-like form stood out defined 
Against the Wintry day. 


Amazed, I silent stood aspace, 
Then cried, “I pray thee, tell, 

Art of the race of mortal men? 

Why stand’st thou by the sea?” Just then 
Another pebble fell. 

With eyes still peering in the waves, 


That dark and sullen broke, 
Where madly dashed the spray on high 


L. 


N. B. 


No word he uttered in reply, 
Nor heeded that I spoke. 


But presently a whispering voice, 
Borne to my startled ear 
By unseen winds, revealed to me 
The secrets of the mystery 
Which moved my soul with fear! 


“The being that thon see’st is Time, 
Who levels low and high; 
The pebbles years; and yon broad sea 
The ocean of eternity, 
Where buried ali must lie. 


“ And ever will that aged form 
Beside those waters stand, 

Until—all earthly things revealed— 

The pebbles that he holds concealed 
Have fallen from his hand.” 








A BACKWOODSMAN. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


“Dear AuntreE—I am coming home, as I pro- ; head over the other guest, and her blue eyes 
mised, on Thursday next; and, if it is not very 3 danced merrily as she said, 
inconvenient, will you allow me to bring a friend ; “Oh! Norman, won’t I pay you for daring to 
with me? Let me tell you my story before you ; 3 bring a stranger to spoil our fun! All our rides 
decide. I wrote to you, in my last letter, that ; and walks must have a horrid third, to make 
we were starting for surveying in Lee county, ? them stupid, and that third a raw, awkward 
the most desolate and wild of all the work yet ; backwoodsman, who probably eats with his 
mapped out for us. I was taken very ill, there, } knife, and wears a coat of twenty years ago.” 
with fever and ague, and was a serious encum- 3 Well, Nettie dear,” said my sister, gently, 
brance upon the hands of the party. We were $ “if there is a true man’s heart under the coat, 
two days’ journey from the last village on our ? it does not matter how old it is.” 
road, and there were not enough of us to spare; ‘Aunt Ann’s conscience won’t allow the cul- 
an invalid and nurse. We were in a quandary, $ 3 prit to be condemned unheard,” was the blithe 
when there rode up, from somewhere more West $ ; answer. “Never fear! I won’t quite detest 
of us, @ young man, on one of those odd little $ anybody who has been kind to Norman.” 
mustangs I wrote to you about, who, after hear-} There was little rational employment under- 
ing the story, very civilly offered me a refuge in f taken on Thursday. Nettie flitted to and fro 
his own hut, which was actually situated in this $ between Norman’s room and the one arranged 
wild, almost unknown place. I cannot tell yousfor our guest, now pulling the curtain-folds 
half his kindness to me. For five weeks I lay 3 straight, now adding a bud or blossom to the 
very ill, and his attention was constant. When, $ luxuriant bouquets decorating table and mantle- 
at last, I was able to move, he begged me to be ; piece, now standing before the long mirror to 
his guide as far as New York, as he purposed $ 3 ; survey her own tiny dainty figure, and be sure 
spending some months in traveling through the 3 ; ‘that the curls dr ooped as Norman liked them, 
Eastern cities. I gladly assented, for he is a ; the blue dress—his favorite color—was faultless 
splendid, whole-souled fellow, and he is coming 3 in fit and fall, and the pretty face not too much 
with me.. With your permission, I will bring 3 altered for recognition, after the three years’ 
him direct to Briardale, before he starts to travel $ separation. 
further. A kiss for Nettie. $ «I was only fifteen, still at school, auntie, 
Lovingly, Norman.” ~$ when he went West, and now I am a young 
N ; lady. Though,” she added, with a disconsolate 
I read the letter twice, then wrote my glad : < glance at the mirror, ‘‘I don’t grow much. Now, 
assent to my boy’s proposition, and went to tell § auntie, you are going to be awfully good to me, 
his sister, and have his room ready. They, Nor- $I know, and keep the Western cub talking, so 
man and Nettie, were my poor brother’s orphan : that Norman and I can have some long talks. 
children, and my charge, from the little girl’s ‘Oh, dear! Why couldn’t he have gone right on 
babyhood, and, with my lame, suffering sister, 3 to New York, and paid his visit to us in the 
made up my household. Norman’s education 2 winter, instead of coming here now, when no- 
as an engineer, and his many surveying expe- 3 body wants him?” 
ditions, had kept him much from home, but now «I want him, Nettie.” 
he was coming to me for a long visit, and I most 8 ‘‘Then you may have him,” she said, saucily, 
gladly made ready the rooms for himself and § «for I am sure I don’t!” 
his friend. Nettie was a willing assistant, and 3 Don’t what?” 
as her blithe voice rang out in many a burst of A scream and rush answered the voice, and 
song, I could read in its tones the joyous anti- $ Nettie was clasped ‘close in her brother’s arms, 
cipations of her brother’s return. And I? My ther little figure quite lost in his embrace, as he 
old heart was fairly dancing with the hope of 3 bent from his erect six feet to catch her to his 
seeing the bright, manly face, and hearing the : breast. 
cheery D - of my darling. Nettie shook her; “Oh! you wee darling!” he cried, as he let 
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her go, at last. ‘‘Are you never going to get ; breath, “‘so many sweet sounds at once. I 


any bigger?” ¢ never heard but two instruments in all my life, 
“Not a bit; precious goods come in small ; and my nearest approach to the brass-band was 

packages, sir.” $the flourish of an old tin horn; but I can im- 
My greeting and Anna’s came next, and then $ agine the grandeur of a combination of musical 

Norman turned round. ssounds. And I shall hear this in New York?” 
‘“‘Why, where is John? John!” : “Oh! yes, anywhere. You are very fond of 


John not answering the call, our boy strode } ; music ?” 
from the room, but soon appeared again, almost } : I have heard so little. None, for the last 
dragging in the reluctant John. ; year.” 

‘“My aunt Mary, aunt Anna, and sister Net- H “Shall I play for you?” 
tie, John; Mr. John Hartley, ladies.” : “Will you?” 

John stood erect and stiff, made a little formal 3 And he strode across the parlor, with steps 
bow, while the blood rushed in torrents to his ; that took in the room in a marvelously short 
sun-browned face, and then glanced nervously : space of time, and threw back the lid of Net- 
round, as if meditating an escape. Even I, $ tie’s piano as if it had been made of cast iron. 
disposed to pet him to Norman’s full content, As the quivering strings stilled, Nettie began 
was embarrassed before this bashful hero. His ; to play, choosing only easy pieces, with tunes 
face, almost hidden in the bushy brown beard, : that_were pretty and lively. She played for 
was painfully flushed, his eyes cast down, his ; some little time, her hearer listening atten- 
hands nervously locked together, while his ; tively. 
round slouch hat was drawn over his brow, “The piano has a fine, deep tone,” he said, 
shading the strongly marked features and fore- $ after a moment of silence; “but your hands 
head. are too small and weak to bring it all out. Let 

Norman got a seat, and tried to make talk, } me try.” 
telling us of his late adventures, and rattling I knew by Nettie’s dismayed face that she 
on in his old merry way; but the guest sat still, ; was bidding farewell to the piano; but I saw a 
erect and crimson, evidently wishing himself : smile on Norman’s lips, and felt comforted. 
miles away. Nettie stole shyly up to him. A few heavy, strong chords, a rapid running 

“You must have found it very warm, travel- } passage, and a long scale of trills showed a 
ing,” she said, after vainly searching for a more ; practiced hand, and we let our amazement die 
original idea. s away in admiration as our guest drew out the 

“Very!” ; tones of the instrument. 

The strong bass voice, full and deep, actually 3 : ‘Oh! what is that?” cried Nettie, as ae closed 
fired the word at her, and she started back as if } a magnificent piece. 


5 
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* it had been a pistol shot. ; “Only a voluntary. Iwas trying to fancy 
“Is this your first visit to the East?” she said, ; your orchestra.” 
returning to the charge. : “Do you mean that you composed it as you 


“Yes!” startling as before; but Nettie was: played?” cried Nettie, at the climax of her 
prepared, and did not jump. amazement. 
‘You will find much to interest you,” “Of course; don’t you? I thought those 
“T expect to.” pretty, graceful little pieces were just like you. 
“Three whole words! He is improving,” ;Do you know,” he said, earnestly, “that you 
whispered Norman in my ear. are the first woman I ever spoke to since my 
* Nettie, encouraged, dashed into a description : 3 mother died? I felt, when your voice fell upon 
of New York sights, while Norman and I con- my ear, like this——” 
versed in a low tone, and Anna made her fin- ; A few low, exquisitely modulated chords— 
gers fly over some interminable knitting. I sand then followed a dreamy, waltz-like melody, 
watched our guest, seeing how, as the easy ‘ful of sweetness and pathos. No loud burst, 
tone, the sweet clear voice and cordial manner ze strong, ringing notes broke the charm, as, 
won his interest, the flush died away, the large 3 ; softly melting one into another, the first chords 
melancholy eyes were now and then raised, till, ; were repeated, fading away into silence. 
at last, his strong hand was lifted to push off $ ; Nettie’s eyes filled, and, surely, never woman 
the shading hat, and he looked full in Nettie’s jad a more touching compliment. 
face, absorbed in her description of an or- 3 The summons to dinner broke the silence, and 
chestra. i 


3 our guest’s celor returned as he followed Nor- 


“It must be grand!” he said, drawing a deep } man’s lead to the table; but Nettie had broken 
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the ice of his bashfulness, and he took a place } the garden, while you and aunt Anna get your 
between her and Norman. There was no gau-} nap.” 
cherie to mark the clown. He ate and bore him- The days melted into weeks, and the fall had 
self like a gentleman, and, by a ready tact, } come, yet our guest still lingered. Norman had 
saw where new customs fitted to his own, and 3 introduced him to some less outlandish garments 
acted accordingly. After dinner, Nettie took ; than his own, had persuaded him to part with 
him out to admire her flowers, and Norman told ; his long locks; and Nettie’s walks and drives 
me this: could boast a very handsome escort in her back- 
“You see, auntie, his father was a half-crazy } woodsman. He had won a warm place in my 
musician, who had the idea that he was an un- ; heart; his tenderness to Anna, his Welicate, 
appreciated genius, and buried himself in that } natural courtesy to myself, his love for Nor- 
out-of-the-way hole when John was but ten$ man, and his own sterling worth Were every 
years old. Fortunately he took with him his; day making him dearer, and when he, at last, 
piano, violin, and library, and has been in the} left us to travel with Norman, there was not a 
habit of sending to New York for new publica- 3 dry eye on the porch as we looked after him. 
tions and music. He wanted to make Johna: ‘Auntie,’ said Nettie to me, as we sat over 
native-born hermit, and never permitted him to ; the fire, that evening, ‘‘John wants me to be 
accompany him even to the little town where } his wife.” 
his books were sent; but you would be utterly: ‘‘ Well, dear?” 
amazed ‘at the extent of his information and; ‘He don’t know any other girls, auntie; so I 
learning, and you see what his music is. Read-} have sent him off to try his heart by comparison 
ing, practicing, shooting, riding, and walking § of my charms with others; and if he comes 
have madé up his life till last year, when his 3 back, still loving me, may I marry him? 
father died, and John found himself heir toa; «Oh! Nettie, nothing could make me happier!” 
large property, that has accumulated in these . “If he finds another love,” she continued, in 
years of seclusion. He wished to come East, ; a lower tone: 


and lead him out of the wilds. I am glad to “T shall die!’ 

be of this service, for his ignorance of daily But Nettie did not die. One year later, when 
life, and his wondering frankness, would make 3 our rovers returned, there was a joyous mect- 
him an easy prey for sharpers. I am sure his 3 ing, between the blushing girl and her tall, dis- 
father was a gentleman, for all his ways are re- 3 tinguished-looking lover, and we had as gay a 
fined and finished, in spite of his hermit’s life. : wedding, the month following, as was ever put 


And now, auntie dear, I’ll go play propriety in on record. 


3 
but waited for some of the trappers to re “Well?” 
3 
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BY MRS. F. M. CHESBRO. 


Friend, dearest friend across the sea, 
My heart goes forth in search of thee— 
‘Seeking and searching ever 
For thy loved presence, thy warm smile, 
Thy soft eyes looking into mine, 
Bright with life’s pure endeavor. 


Oh! sit with me, beloved, to-night, 
Draw near me in the pale twilight; 
The moon and stars are hid 
*Neath clouds of Autumn’s leaden gray, 
Dim forms go groping by the way, 
And the dying day has fled. 


Thou, on the far Pacific shore— 

I, listening, hear the deafening roar 
Of the Atlantic waves, 

Mingling their din with war’s alarms 

Of brave men buckling on their arms, 
Their country’s fame to save. 


Our loyal sister state thou art, 

And strong men from thy shores depart, 
To die for liberty; 

Thy golden mines yield up their ore, 

As groans from battle-fields float o’er 
The cruel, restless sea. 


“Soul speaks to soul,” this oft we say, 

For “soul communion” do we pray, 
And dream that this alone 

Will satisfy the hungry heart, 

And bid each longing thought depart, 
Soul speaking unto soul! 


But, dearest friend across the sea, 
My heart cries out for love of thee, 
Seeking—and restless ever— 
Thy hand, thy smile, thy warm embrace; 
These, with thy loved, familiar face, 
Oh! never from me sever! 
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VANQUISHED AND VICTOR. 


BY EMMA B. RIPLEY. 


a, 
“For my part,” said Mr. Walker, “I’m not 
so hard to suit. A good little heart, fair sense, 


the dressing-room. He emerged from it, an hour 
or two later, in the most scrupulously exquisite 
condition; elegant, but quietly so; no trace of 
and a sweet temper; after that, ‘her hair shall $ trouble or elaboration. He had some excuse 
be what color heaven pleases.’ Not that I’m’ for making extravagant demands about a wife; 
. afraid of beauty—I like a pretty girl as well as¢ he was handsome, rich, accomplished, and had 
any one—but I don’t insist on it as something ; plenty of sense when he allowed it fair play. 
I am entitled to.” $ His cousin Mary called him, all things con- 
The elegant Bert Livingston smiled a smile sidered, the first young man in society, and was 

of languid contempt. ‘My good fellow,” said § s casting her eyes about for a suitable match for 
he, “your ‘powers of comparison must be very § * him. When he entered her well-lighted rooms, 


limited if you propose exchanging your pill 
sand bachelor privileges for such trifling con- $ 
siderations.” 

“Well, what do you want? Let us hear.” 

“T don’t know that I want anything; I am 
very well contented as I am.” 

“But what would induce you to become a 
Benedict?” 

“Let me see—I don’t wish to be unreason- 
able. Beauty is, of course, the first requisite; 
wouldn’t look at the heiress of all the Roth- 
schilds without it. Mere beauty, however, is a 
very slight matter; Mrs. Livingston must not 
depend on that for her success. She must have 
style, air—she must be known throughout her 
set as the best-dressed woman in it. Intelli- 
gente, too, is essential; I must not be afraid to 
have my wife open her lips, however pretty 
they are when closed. Of course, she must sing, 
and dance, and all that, and speak three or four 
languages. I shall want her to talk, in their 
own tongue, with any distinguished foreigners 
we may entertain. Given all these things and 
a suitable income—say twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand a year—and I might think of it.” 

‘“‘What, nothing more?” asked the other, 
ironically. ‘I am afraid you will go too cheap.” 

“Just what, I dread, too; so I mean to remain 3 
in statu quo.” 8 

‘*‘Lambertus Wolters Livingston,” said Alfred, $ 
solemnly, ‘‘you are a conceited fop! A good- ; 
looking one, I admit, and not originally destitute : 
of brains; but eaten up, devoured, by inordinate ¢ 3 
vanity. And I firmly expect to see you knocked ¢ g 
down, some day, to a girl with red ringlets, and; $ 
‘nary red’ besides.” N 

Mr. Livingston shrugged hisshoulders. ‘‘Mary ; 
will expect me early,” he said, and retired to: 

Vou. XLV.—19 





they were already quite full. He made the tour 
of the apartments, bestowing a little languid 
notice on two or three specially favored per- 
sons, and presently subsided into a chat with 
Mrs. Willard. This lady was neither young 
nor particularly pretty, but he liked to talk with 
her and remained at her side. 

“Mr. Livingston,” she said, when half an 
hour or more had passed, ‘‘I’m afraid the young 
ladies will hardly forgive me for absorbing your 
attention so long.” : 

‘‘Which of them could have entertained me 
as agreeably as you have done?” 

‘« Thank you. But, admitting it, you should 
not be selfish. You should think of other 
people’s enjoyment.” 

“Is that your object in going to parties—to 
practice the golden rule?” 

‘“‘Not altogether, I own; still I do try to 
create a little cheerfulness about me here and 
there. And your powers, you know, are so 
much greater. Positively you shall waste no 
more pretty speeches upon me, See, there is 
a young lady quite alone; pray go and render 
yourself charming.” 

Bert turned his head. ‘‘What!” he exclaimed. 
“That little fright? Dear Mrs. Willard, do be 
merciful.” But Mrs. Willard did not smile. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, contritely. 
“It was very wrong to speak as I did.” 

Big was, indeed. I am afraid she heard you, 
too.’ 

‘Not possible!” he said, with real mortifica- 
tion. 
Mrs. Willard reJented at sight of his vexelll 
countenance. ‘‘The only atonement you can 
offer,” she said, ‘‘is to seek an introduction 
and make yourself as agreeable as you can. 
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Perhaps she’ll forgive you, or think she did not; Just as he made this reflection, he encoun- 
hear aright.” tered the eyes of Alfred Walker, and fancied 

“‘Must I really? Will you pardon me on no$ that he saw in them a little satirical amusement. 
ether terms?” Awakened by this to the conviction that he had 


“Certainly not. When I see the young lady 3 given quite as much time as was needful to the 
smiling upon you, you shall be restored to my’ amende honorable, he sought the side of an ac- 
oo og aoe eat knowledged belle, and saw no more of Emma 

“Cruel! but I am obedient,” and he went in$ Milman till dancing began. 
search of the introduction. Mr. Walker chanced} She was standing opposite him in a set where 
to be at hand, and opened his eyes slightly when; the fashionable Miss Bentley was his partner. 
per acnyirallog area ae ; This young lady was considered a very elegant 

ow her?” said he; “‘of course I do. Pro-$ personage, and by none more so than herself. 
phesied concerning her before we came, red } She wore a Paris dress, and the costliest orna- 
ringlets and all. Didn’t think, though, that § ments of any girl in the room; both products 
todo sg oh ‘dees om you 80 soon.” ~ 3 of the wealth of her papa, and due to favorable 

**Nonsense! Walker, pray be serious.” army contracts. Her conversation was gar- 

“Because it is such a serious matter to you? } nished with French phrases, of which the accent 
Very thing I was saying; how unreasonable } was not quite as unmistakably Parisian as her 
= as But one on,” and Miss Milmaa } attire. If Mr. Bentley’s thousands could only 
and “Mr. Livingston were presently exchanging } have added a few pounds avoirdupois to his 
opinions on the staple party -going topics. daughter’s weight, it woyld have been an ad- 

To do Bert justice, he sincerely regretted his mirable idea. In her face it did not matter 
thoughtless exclamation. It was ungentleman-; quite so much, where bright eyes, and color, 
Tike, he knew, and he had, besides; so great ai and expression softened somewhat the sharp- 
horror of female ugliness as to regard all sub-$ ness of outline, but in her figure the meager- 
~~ of + ieee sd : ace bye. eee The } ness was painfully apparent. I should like, in 

a at Miss Milman had overheard his re-3 all sober sadness, to ask my misguided young 
mark gave him just that sting of pea atten countrywomen what impels them to this lavish 
that you would feel if you had alluded to the; exhibition of their want of flesh? Or what at- 
infirmity of a deformed person in his presence. traction they imagine any eye—be it of artist, 
He was determined to be 80 amiable, so de-’ or lover of beauty—can possibly find in collar- 
ee — rg iygeey tego <a had moved and shoulder-blades brought out in high 

“ . e stood there talking, ¢ relief? 
he thought that if ever a man was justified in Some such reflections as these passed through 
ungallant comment on a lady’s looks, then he} Bert Livingston’s mind, and his glance rested 
a Mogey rr ps sad fearfully plain. 3 with satisfaction, as they did so, on Miss Mil- 

e bes at cou e said for her was, that? man. Whatever her face might be, her shape 
her homeliness was not of a coarse type. Her} was undeniably pretty. Her dees was a iaseee 
forehead projected, but not intellectually; her} ger to France, and had probably been made at 
features might be termed snubby; mouth vaiy? home, but it was accompanied by a smooth 
wide; eyes large and light, with almost no} white neck, and a pair of rounded arms. She 
ye Mg complexion, . good deal tag moved well, too, whereas Miss Bentley swam 

ed. er hair isn’t really’ red, though,”? about in a style as devoid of grace as it was of 
cunts th ade hae ch se poe not het pert erg oe to be the very poetry of 

a ust a little darker and it) motion s Bert made these comments, and 
would be a splendid auburn.” That “little,” § : listened dissatisfiedly to her commonplace re- 
however, was wanting. ; marks, he decided within himself to engage his 

Conversation progressed very ‘pleasantly be- } vis-a-vis for the next set. Many men, he knew, 
seen the two. “Nice girl to talk to,” Mr. would have hesitated to do so, but his reputa- 

ivingston presently decided. ‘Sweet voice,; tion for taste was sufficiently established not 
and even, lady-like way of using it. Enough} to suffer from the indulgence of an occasional 
to say and wes too much. Ne giggle, no affec- } whim. And he found himself repaid for his 
oe There’s this mercy about a plain woman ; daring. Emma Milman could speak of her own 

o understands herself—she isn’t continually } sex without malice, and to the other without 
laboring after effect, and making demands on } ‘ affectation. She did not bore Bert about books, 
your admiration like one of our would-be } yet there was an intelligence in her conversation 
belles.” } that assured him she was familiar with the best. 
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Then her choice of language pleased him; she ; the idea that oe was to leave the room, imme- 


expressed herself without formality, yet with 
elegance. All this he discovered in the pauses 
of the dance—and it pleased him so well that 
he lingered at her side rather longer than mere 
politeness demanded when the set was over. 
On his homeward way, in company with his 
friend Walker, he had to encounter some rail- 
lery. He responded with an appearance of the 
utmost candor. He announced himself to have 
found in Miss Milman the most agreeable girl 





diately on the entrance of a gentleman, did not 
seem to occur to her. She maintained her 
position in the comfortable sewing-ciiair, and 
joined in the conversation as freely as if she 
had a right in her own parlor. She was a 
pretty woman for her age, and Bert decided 
that it must be from the paternal side that 
Emma inherited her plainness. Yet, even she 
did not look so very plain as she had done last 


> night. Interest, animation, or something, put 





he had met in a long time; truly lady-like, in- $ a little color in her cheeks, and, with this, her 
telligent, and refined. He should always meet : complexion, spite of freckles, was pleasing. 
her with pleasure, though her unfortunate plain-$ Her dress defined easily, but perfectly, the 
ness put anything like admiration entirely out $ ; flowing outlines of her figure—nothing need be 
of his power. ; ‘ prettier than the soft roundness of her throat, 
“Ah! but,” quoted Alfred, $ or the turn of her dimpled wrist. But her face! 
«¢Full many a gem of purest ray serene S ; Were it not for that crowning blemish, his eyes 

The dank, enttnaqped coves sf coeen bens,’ : ‘could have rested on her with pleasure instead 

Her refinement, and so, on are the gem, but her ° 2 of pained compassion. It seemed to him hard 
ugliness is so ‘dark and unfathomed’ that you; that a girl of so much refinement should be 
can’t stand it, even for the sake of the pearl. ? compelled to acknowledge such a countenance, 
I can’t blame you. She is certainly a little : and be known by it, when it did her such injus- 


fright.” 3 tice. The very earnestness of his sympathy 
“Few women in the room had a better shape, ; led him to look for extenuating circumstances, 


though,” said Bert. 


; and he presently found one or two; her smile 


“Perhaps—but such a face! And you can’t} was agreeable, and disclosed, besides, a set of 


deny that her hair was red.” 


$ teeth white and even enough to be worthy of 


“Certainly not—but it was very tastefully { $tuch prettier lips than those that hid them. 


arranged. 


: $ Bert was quite in spirits at this discovery, and 


“Nor that her nose turned up—and her eye- ; was able to glance over, almost without no- 


brows, where were they?” 


’ ticing them, the ill-shaped forehead and the 


“It is not like you, Alfred,” said Mr. Living- : ugly nose. 


ston, ‘‘to ridicule the poor girl for defects she 
cannot help.” 
If. 

Tue next day, somewhere during that period 
which people in the country call afternoon, but 
which, to the fashionable world, is still morning, 
Mr. Livingston found himself standing on the 
steps of the house belonging to Miss Milman’s 
father. He did not state to his friend that he 
had asked and received permission to make this 
call; but so it was. 

He found Mrs. Milman and her daughter sit- 





There was an air of affectionate confidenee 
between the mother and daughter, which Bert 
did not remember to have met very often in 
our best society, and he found it, or something 
else, so pleasant that he largely outstayed the 
limits of a fashionable call. Very guilty did he 
feel, as he walked along Tenth street, and had 
he encountered Alfred, he would have been in 
no state to parry the thrusts of that friend. But 
by the time he turned into Broadway, and had 
gone up a block or two, he was more at ease. 

“I had better not cali again,” he thought. 


ting together in the back-parlor at their work. ? “‘All has been done now that politeness re- 
They were not stylish people, you can see from ; quires of me, and it would be prudent, per- 
that. If so, they would have been buried in: : haps—pshaw! what need can there be of pru- 


‘some extension-room or bed-chamber, with a! dence——” and he finished the sentence by 


morning-wrapper and a novel, and would have ‘ : reflecting how very delightful a companion a 
required at least a half-hour of preparation be- { sensible, well-bred girl would be. 

fore weleoming their guest. As it was, they $ A week or two went by. Bert adhered - 
were busy with actual bona fide sewing; Emma ‘ resolution of not calling, but was unable to 

was braiding a sacque for her little sister, and ; $vent himself from watching, everywhere 
Mrs. Milman employed on something yet more : ‘ went, for Miss Milman’s appearance. Fortune 
practical. She had not been as well-schooled : was not propitious; he saw her, éne Saturday, 
as American parents are usually found >to be; {at the Central Park, but not near enough to 
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speak; he bowed to her once at the opera; but ; 


that was all. 

“‘Mary,” he asked, carelessly, of his cousin, 
one evening, ‘“‘who are these Milmans?” 

‘Old friends of mine,” she answered; ‘‘ex- 
cellent, substantial people; but how came you 
to hear of them?” 

“There was a Miss Milman at your last 


“I suppose not. Well, I don’t see that there 
will be anything for it, then, but to take to my 
profession im good earnest,” 

“Your profession!” said Mary, disdainfully. 
‘‘As if it had ever been anything but the merest 
name! Miss Slidell won’t ask if you have a pro- 
fession,”’ she added, significantly. 

“TI don’t think she ever will,” he replied, in 





party—don’t you remember ?” the same tone. 
“Oh! yes—Emma. But I dids:’t suppose you,} ‘‘Well, I’m not going to be vexed with you,” 
with your passion for beauty, would notice her.” } said his cousin, laughing. ‘I like you as you 
‘Perhaps that very thing might lead me to,” ; are, and, if you will be blind to your own in- 
he replied, not quite ready to confess to i: terests, I wash my hands of it. Only, I dare 
other reason. ; say you mean to propose to her this very day, 
“Because her lack of it is so conspicuous? } and are pretending indifference because you are 
It doesn’t seem so. to me. I know she is rather : uncertain of your reception.” 
plain, but she is such a dear, good girl that I} To this banter Bert made no reply, his mind 
never think of her looks; no doubt it strikes a ; dwelling with more interest on the earlier part 
stranger differently.” : of their conversation. Ef Emma Milman went 
“I haven’t met her anywhere sinee,” he ven-: out so little, there was hardly a chance that 
tured. : they should meet, except at her own house. 
“I dare say not; Mrs. Milman has some } And did he really care enough about the ac- 
rather old-fashioned ideas; she thinks that much } quaintance, was it sufficiently valuable or im- 
the largest part. of a young girl’s time should 3 portant for him to take the pains to seek it? 
be spent at home, Emma goes out ooeasion- | Probably these questions were answered in 
ally, but she isn’t at all gay. Bert, what did ; 3 the affirmative, as the next day brought him to 
you think of Miss Slidell last night?” Mr. Milman’s door; nor was-that the. only occa- 
‘I suppose she would be called handsome.” a on which the neighbors opposite had the 
“<*Called!’ Why, you insensate, she is a per- 3 privilege of beholding him. Again and again 
fect Juno.” $he came, till all the Bridgets and Noras of the 
‘Then she probably suits those who admire : vicinity, seeing and admiring his tall form from 
Junos.”’ ; their basement windows, had christened him: 
“Let me tell you, young man, it would be; “Miss Milman’s beau,’ his true patronymic 
worth your while to have her suit you—such $ being unknown to them. No doubt he would 
accomplishments!, such, a fortune! and beauty $ have been greatly horrified, at first, could he 
enough to do without either! What more could have imagined himself figuring under such a 
you ask?” $ designation; there would have been self-ques- 
MBiaiking—enasph to be in the mood for ; tionings, hesitancies, referrings to that ideal, 
asking.” : Mrs. Livingston, who was to have combined all 
“Now, Bert,” said Mary, seriously, ‘‘I wish : 3 : beauty, grace, and fortune, and even then have 
you would be reasonable. It is time that you } 3 been scarce worthy the honor of his,hand. He 
were deciding what you meant to do in life. i had always felt that he should approach that 
It’s all very nice, this flirting with every new } 3 3 lady without the slightest. misgivings; he would 
belle, but it can’t last forever. The girls will ; signify a lordly willingness, and she would 
marry off and leave you, and, before you know ; gladly, gratefully accept her prize. But as 
it, you will be dangling after somebody twenty : time was going on, he grew strangely diflident, 
years younger than yourself, who will value you Drawn, day by day, to Emma’s side, happy no- 
for nothing but what you are worth to her in ; where else, he could by no means affirm, even 
the way of bouquets. You’ve seen enough of ; to himself, that he was more to her than s 
such cases—how should you like to be one?” g friend. There had been a period, certainly, 
“It is a terrible fate, certainly!” ’ when he would. have felt that to declare himself 
-— Et is one that will overtake you, most as- : a lover involved some sacrifice on his part, some 
" ly, if you don’t leok out. Good matches giving-up of tastes and of not unreasonable de- 
not’ so very plentiful, and your money, 3 3 mands in the way of wealth and fashion. It 





though ample for yourself, would not keep up § 3 was strange that he should now long to make 
the sort of establishment you would like, with- S this sacrifice, yet. doubt, with deep anxiety, 
out aid from the other side.” 


3 whether Emma would care to accept it, 
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AT NIGHT. 293 
Some weeks of suspense went by, and he { she said, more compesedly; ‘do not oblige me to 
could wait no longer. One bright day, when ; repeat your words that evening.” 
favoring fate had left them a little while alone, The room swam round Mr. Livingston. ‘‘That 
he spoke—not very eloquently, not at all as he 3 little fright!” Oh! the sacrilege, the horror of 
would have imagined beforehand that he should, {such a speech! Could he have made it—and 
but still with sufficient coherence to make his ; about that angel? Overwhelmed with mortifi- 
meaning plain. cation, he strove to explain, to say how entirely 
Emma colored deeply and refused him. his feelings had altered. 
At this he grew a little more self-possessed, ; ‘Enough, sir,” said Miss Milman, with dig- 
and begged to know her reasons. Snity. “Spare yourself the trouble of apolo- 
She declined to state them. gizing; it is quite unnecessary, and altogether 
He persisted. Was there a previous attach- } useless,” and so left him. 
ment? 3 Surely this was an awkward situation for 4 
She blushed yet more violently, and declared ; 3 lover. For Bert too, who had always contem- 
that no such thing existed. $ ’ plated arranging his matrimonial affairs in such 
Was there not some hope for him then? Might ; a quiet, well-bred way. He went home in de- 
not her resolution be overcome—might not these }spair. Could any woman—could even Emma, 
reasons, whatever they were, cease to exist? { gentlest, sweetest, dearest of women!—forgive 
Oh! no. Her resolution was unalterable; the } such an insult to her vanity? If she could only 
reasons such as could only increase with time. } see his heart, only know how long he had ceased 
Then he urged an explanation; insisted on it } to regard her as plain, in how many ways she 
as his right. His suit was pushed with ardor, was even beautiful to him! But to explain this 
and Emma’s agitation proved that she was not } ‘to her—it was impossible! He could never even 
insensible. But with a great effort she com-; obtain her pardon. And her love? That was 
manded herself. too dear and distant to dream of! 
“I should be most unjust to you, and to my-3 Private life has its Napoleons, however. They 
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self,” she said, “could I allow a transient feel- ; $rout impossibilities, and prove them to be the 


ing to set aside my judgment.” ’merest shams. And women are proverbially 
“Transient! Oh! Emma!” consistent, firm, and rational; still there will 
But she silenced him. ‘Could I allow myself ; 2 be painful exceptions.. A week from this dread- 

to give you a wife whom everybody—you most : ° ful day, Bert was sitting—very much at home— 

of all—must consider disagreeable?” She hesi- : ‘in the same parlor whence he hed withdrawn so 

tated a moment. : : ignominiously, and Emma looked at him in 
“What do you mean?” cried Bert, in amaze- : way which showed very clearly that she had 

ment. } relinquished her ‘resolution, and sacrificed her 
«You cannot have forgotten our first meeting,” } judgment.” 





AT NIGHT. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


One day more of fiery trial past, 
One day more of life’s brief pleasure spanned, 
One day more of good and evil cast 
In the bal of God’s gracious hand; 
One day more from Time’s full quiver sped, 
One day more of light and shadow gone, 
One day more of golden chances fled, 
Ne’er again to dawn! 


One day nearer the celestial gates, 
One day nearer God, forevermore, 
One day nearer the cold stream where waits 
Pale-browed Death, to carry us ashore; 
One day nearer to our hoped-for Heaven, 
One day nearer to Christ’s judgment-seat— 
Oh! that all our sins may be forgiven, 
Kneeling at His feet! 








Blessed night! that doth entomb the day, 
Darkling night, of dying sunshine born, 
In thy holy quietude we may 
Gather strength to meet another morn! 
Far away our cares and sorrows seem, 
And our souls remember pain no more, 
Coasting, in the shallop of a dream, 
The Elysian shore! 


Oh! smooth passage ’tween the thorny days, 
Oh! sweet lull amid the deafening storms, 
Oh! cool shadow in the desert’s blaze, 
Fold us close in your bewildering arms! 
So our aching eyes shall cease to weep, 
So our wearied senses find repose, 
So we drink the pleasant wine of sleep, 
And forget our woes! 





LETTIE’S MARRIAGE. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


‘To love and cherish until death us do part,” ; ‘To love and cherish till death us do part. 
softly murmured Lettie Minor, and her blue ; Is it not beautiful, dearest?” 
eyes filled with a tender light as she gazed out; ‘Beautiful, indeed, my darling; and may 
into the deepening twilight. These were the ; heaven do unto me.as I do unto you.” 
last hours of her maidenhood; ere the star of 3 And Arthur Morris, brilliant and talented, sat 
evening should again sink behind the Western ; for hours pleased and amused by the fresh, 


hills, she would 


“Pour her life into another’s, 
Changing her name and being.” 


A change most solemn in the life of woman, 
most potent for good or evil. 


“When a young bride goes from her father’s hall, 
She parts from the love that hath still been true, 
She goes unto love untried and new.” 


What that love shall be to her heaven alone 
knows, only the future can reveal. It is her 
all of hope or despair in this world; and not this 
alone, for her whole nature b influenced 
by him of whom she is the weaker part. 

Yet, gentle Lettie Minor had no anxious 





thoughts of the future, she had trustingly given 
her life and love to one in whom she fully be- 
lieved, and one who was no new acquaintance, 
and she only thought of the bright, sweet, com- 
ing life before her. 

She was an orphan, and had received the : She had no love of books, she knew not that 


tender care of a childless uncle and aunt. 
had known Arthur Morris since her childhood; 





She } 


childish prattle of his girlish wife, until she lay 
slumbering on his shoulder, and he bent his 
lips to the waving curls, thinking the winds of 
heaven had never kissed a fairer, purer brow. 

And simple Lettie became mistress of the 
mansion, whose lofty walls seemed breathing 
with the semblance of the noble, stately dames 
who had successively presided there. And 
people who called on her said that there was 
come a doll, a pretty baby, to govern the gray- 
haired servants of the mansion. But little did 
Lettie care for that so long as Arthur was 
pleased, and her welcoming kiss brought the 
smile to his lips. 

But Arthur Morris had nothing to do, and he 
filled the house with new publications, and en- 
deavored to awaken her appreciation of the 
beautiful in literature and art. Poor Lettie! 


Milton was more sublime than Moore, or Byron 
more passionate than Cowper, and Shakspeare 


but she did not know that, as a penniless medi- io wonderful of all. She only knew she loved 
cal student, he had offered himself to her cousin 3 her birds and flowers, and, dearest of all, him 
Maud, and been unhesitatingly refused. Neither ; whose name she bore. 
did she know that since he had become heir of} And Arthur began to tire of his idealess com- 
estates, and engaged to herself, he had met 3 panion, particularly when she was no longer 
Maud in Philadelphia, and deen preserved, by 3 able to walk or ride with him; and after they 
his sense of honor, from yielding to thefascina- } had been married a year, he suggested that she 
tions which she had used to regain his past love. } should invite some friend to reside with her. 
So Lettie stood weaving sweet dreams, which $ : Lettie gladly answered, 
followed her through the soft summer night; “Oh! yes. I always promised Maud that I 
and the following day there was a merry wed- | would live with her, after her marriage, and we 
ding, and many remarked how proud and ten- : S will reverse the plan. She will love your books 
derly Arthur Morris looked upon his fair young ; and paintings, and know to understand them.” 
bride, who smiled and blushed so sweetly through $ $ He made some slight objection, but Maud 
her happy tears. Then there were oft-repeated < was invited, and soon arrived, She took Let- 
blessings and farewells, and Lettie was seated $ tie’s place in the long walks, and filled Lettie’s 
in the carriage beside him, who was henceforth : discarded saddle; and the evenings they passed 
to be her nearest and dearest companion, on ;in the library, reading together their favorite 
their way to their future home, a grand old poate, and Maud’s sparkling criticisms, and 
place in Virginia. $ piquant, brilliant discussions became his daily 
Leaning upon his breast, and supported by } amusement. And soon Lettie became engrossed 
his — Lettie softly repeated, ; in the care of a sickly infant, while her husband 
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was hicenten daily more enslaved by the fas- , aan poe bitterly weatahall for n my 7 song hides 
cinating, artful Maud. He felt that he was 3 eoquetry,” continued she, with a low sigh. 

sacrificing his honor and manliness to this i in-} Oh! man’s vanity! How often has the true, 
fatuation, but he thought that Lettie was too} $ tender love of a pure heart been exchanged for 
childish and simple to perceive it. Yet, though } the disguised flattery of an artful tongue! 

Lettie made no complaint, she did observe it, 3 Lettie sat, shocked and motionless, until the 
and grew peevish and irritable. And it was § meaning of the cruel words came upon her, and 
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not long before the neighbors made their obser- 
vations and invidious remarks. 

Mrs. Lee, a busy, bright young widow, during 
a call on Lettie, with more frankness than deli- 
cacy, alluded to her husband’s admiration for 
Maud. 

“T have no fault to find with my husband,” 
answered Lettie, for the first time in her life 
with great dignity. 

“T have,” said Mrs. Lee. 

‘*Not in my presence, if you value my friend- 
ship,” answered Lettie. 

When Mrs. Lee took her leave, she reached 
the portico in time to observe the devotion with 
which Arthur lifted Maud from her saddle. She 
turned aside until Maud entered the house, and 
then advancing, said, 

“‘Mr. Morris, the neighborhood rings with 
your devotion to that woman who is not worthy 3 
to touch your wife’s garment.” 


“She has, at least, too much sense to com- : a case of the small-pox. 


despair, with its cold clutch, tore and crushed 
her agonized heart; then she slowly arose and 
went to the house, and in her own room clasped 
her hands over her throbbing heart, whose 
weary, aching pain seemed wearing out the life 
so desolate and hopeless. For many days she 
lay in a burning fever, and then she arose, puri- 
fied by sorrow, and a holier, nobler expression 
dwelt in her eyes, and her manner grew beau- 
tiful with a sweet, soft dignity. She believed 
herself dying, and with a sweet serenity she 
resigned the earthly hopes she had so cherished. 
N In the early winter, business called Arthur to 
$ Baltimore. On his return, he brought exquisite 
3 exotic bouquets, closely alike, to Maud and Let- 
3 tie; and books and music to Maud. 
; In the midst of Maud’s brilliant execution, he 
was obliged to leave the room with a violent 
3 headache. 





That night a physician was called, 


$and before morning he pronounced the malady 


Before noon Maud 


plain of her husband to one, whom, you must 3 3 Clive was on the road to Washington, Lettie 
pardon me for saying, would do well to restrict ; was beside her husband’s couch, and her infant 


her attention to her own affairs.” 3 with Mrs. Lee. 

“‘As I come here for Lettie’s sake, I shall : Indignantly the young physician listened to 
take no notice of your insult; but when you } the sick man’s passionate reproaches of Maud, 
have killed her, you will remember my warn- 3 that she refused him and caused his misery; 


ing,”’ said she, as she passed him. 

One delightful autumn evening, Arthur and 3 
Maud had gone to a seat on the river bank, to . 
see the magnificent setting of the sun. Lettie } 


had declined accompanying them on account of 3 
the distance; but as she watched their receding 3 


forms from her western window, sweet memories 
of the spot, whither they were going, flooded to 
her heart, and she prepared to follow them. 

Overcome by fatigue, ere she had accom- 
plished half the distance, she seated herself in 
the shadow of some shrubbery, waiting to join 
them on their return. She was suddenly sur- 
prised to hear her husband speaking her name, 
with regrets of her childish inanity. Maud 
~ said, 

‘‘When a talented man marries a silly girl for 
her doll-like beauty, he usually finds time to re- 
pent.” 

“Oh! Maud, why did you not marry me?” 

“Two years ago I told you that I did not 


3 tenderly he watched the delicate, meek wife, 
Sand insisted upon taking her place while she 
: ?rested; but she could not be induced to leave 
; her husband’s side. 

3 One morning the physician said, 

“Mrs. Morris, it is my duty to inform you 


; that your child is very ill; Mrs. Lee will do all 


3 that can be done, but you may prefer to give it 


your own care.” 

With a look of anguish she answered, 

‘Not even for that can I leave my husband.” 

The crisis passed, and Arthur was out of 
ger. As soon as his reason returned, the phy 
sician told him of his wild ravings, and of the 
ceaseless devotion of his wife; how even a 
mother’s love could not draw her from his side. 

‘«‘And,”’ said he, ‘when I heard your delirious 
cries for one who fled the house at the first in- 
timation of the nature of your disease, I cared 
little if you never recovered.” 

But he recovered his health, and with it his 





dream you would accept that answer; and my : better nature and appreciation of Lettie’s gentle 


woman’s pride forbade my recalling. But I: 


loveliness. And she grew very dear to him 
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during the weary hours of convalescence, and; Never again did Arthur Morris hear that be- 
her sweet smiles and tender care became the ; loved voice. 

balm of his daily life. In the summer days Weeks after Lettie’s death he entered his 
that followed he learned the strength of her } library at the summons of Mrs. Lee. 

brave, pure heart. ‘*¥You have come to remind me of your warn- 

The winter came, and he took her to the; ing,” said he, bitterly. 

Capitol, where he saw siern, intellectual men: ‘I have come to read to you two lines which 
atiracted by her pure, angel-like beauty. . And ? Lettie wrote and sealed in my presence, two 
he saw that, without accomplishments, diplo-‘ years ago: ‘When I am dead, dear Mary Lee, 
macy, or brilliant attainments of mind, she re- } no one will care for my frail darling. Oh! take 
tained them by her fresh, winning manners, so 3 and cherish her for her dead mother’s sake!’ 
sweet in their womanly dignity. Although she never afterward alluded to it, I 

With an agonized heart he saw her beauty } presume her wish had not changed, and I have 
grow, each day, more frail and exquisite; and; come to recommend a friend, a noble, pious, 
through the summer months he watched over } and accomplished woman, as governess for your 
her with unceasing devotion. But no earthly ; little Maud, and to beg the privilege of watch- 
power could stay her doom. : ing over her for her mother’s sake.” 

Two years had passed since the cruel words } Gladly he acceded to the proposal, and re- 
were spoken that blighted her young life. Again ; quested that the little one should in future be 
the sinking rays of an autumn sun crowned the } called by her mother’s name. 
hills with glory. Lettie sat again in the window Arthur Morris lives now a widower, and, 
from whence she had watched the receding ; despite the surmises of the neighborhood, which 
forms of two whom she so loved. But now she } is divided in uniting him to the sprightly widow 
lay on a heart bursting with suppressed anguish. and the gentle, pensive governess, he will re- 
Closely his arm encircled her, as if to hold her} main so. While attending to the duties of 
back from the golden gates that were opened to : statesmanship, at the Capitol, many a fasci- 
receive her. Her eyes, full of holy light, were ; nating woman vainly endeavors to touch the 


gazing into his, and she murmured, Sheart devoted to the memory of the early-lost 
**Darling, I have loved and cherished until 3 and loving Lettie, whom all too late he loved 
death has parted us.” ‘ and cherished. 
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THE FRIEND OF OUR DARKER DAYS. 
BY L. M. C. JOHNSON, 


“wTwas said, when the world was free and young, Yet, oh! for the bright isles seen afar, 

That the friends of earth were few, When our sails were first unfurled, 
And shrines have blazed, and harps have rung And the glance that once was the guiding star 

For the hearts whose love was true; Of our green, unwithered world! 

And so when the furrowing track of Time And oh! for the voice that spoke in love, 
Lies deep on the fair earth’s brow, Ere we heard the cold world’s praise! 

The faith so prized in her early prime, One gourd in our promised noon, to prove 
Shall we hope to find it now? Like the friends of our darker days! 


It may be found—like the aloe’s bloom, Alas! we have missed pure gems that lay 
In the depth of the Western woods, - Where the rock seemed stern and cold, 
To which a hundred springs may come, And our search hath found but the hidden clay 
Yet wake not its starry buds; Where we dreamed of pure, bright gold. 
But if, through the mists of Wintry skies, And dark is the night of changing years 
It shines on life’s weary. ways, That falls on the trust of youth, 
What star in the Summer Heavens will rise Till the thorns grow up, and the tangled tares, 
Like that friend of our darker days? In the stronghold of its truth. 


We know there are hands and smiles to greet The shrine of our household gods; perchance 
~*~ Our steps on the summit fair, We have seen their brightness wane ; 
» But lone are the climber’s weary feet And the love which the heart can give but once, 
Where the steep lies black and bare; It may be given in vain. 
For some have gained far heights, and streams But still from the graves of wishes young, 
To their sight with morning crowned— From the depths of memory’s maze, 
But the sunrise shed on their hearts’ first dreams, Our blessings spring to the heart and tongue, 
And its light it never found. For the friend of our darker days. 
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CHAPTER V. therefore he believed himself to be a blameless 
Tue Duke of Suffolk sat in his library, which $ husband and father. Still the troubled face of 
opened upon a lovely view of the Thames and his wife struck him as an unwarrartable re- 
its opposite banks. He was not a learned or a 2 proach, and he resented it in a mild way. 
very wise man, but, like many of his class, he$ ‘What, is this the way a good wife presents 
had a taste for rare books and works of art. } herself to the man who has no wish-but hers? 
Without understanding their poetic value, he 3 Why, dame, your coif is awry, and you have 
took a quiet, sensuous delight in possessing ob- 3 forgotten to wash the stains of tears from that 
jects that other persons admired so much and $ comely face, One would think it were the morn- 
could not obtain, ing after a funeral, not one of rejoicing over the 
That morning the duke was a little restless. § double wedding of our children.” 
His great ebony chair was cushioned richly with; ‘I do not rejoice,” answered the duchess, 
velvet, and his foot-stool glowed with flowers sadly. “Even for Jane, whose young heart 
done in tapestry-work by the fair hands of his $ goes lovingly to its lord, I haye strange fore- 
wife; but the scene which he had passed through  bodings: My husband, it is a doomed family 


at Northumberland House, the night before, had 
disturbed his nerves, and he failed to draw the 


usual gmount of enjoyment out of his luxurious 
surroundings. 

“I hope the child will rest content with her 
high destiny, and so pleasure the duke,” he 


muttered. ‘‘That command of the king was a 
sad stumbling-block in our way. Then, her 
grace has, for once, grown opinionated, and re- 
fuses to be guided by her husband. How can 
I expect obedient children when she grows con- 
tumacious and insists on keeping the gir? from 
her husband? Bestow me, but I think the 
women are in @ league against my peace just 
because opposition disturbs me so much. There 
is my wine posset standing cold in the break- 
fast-room now, because I had no appetite to eat 
it. But I will have an end of this, they shall 
not keep aloof in this fashion.” 

The duke leaned forward and touched a little 
bell that stood on a table near him. A servant, 
entered. 

“Give my compliments to her grace, and say 
. that I am waiting for her to come down; and 
the Lady Katharine, summon her also.” 

Directly the duchess came into the library, 
with grief and great anxiety in her countenance. 
The bloom had left her cheeks, and her fine eyes 
were heavy with unshed tears. 

The duke received her graciously. It was not 
in his nature to be harsh in speech or action, 


S with which she is linked.” 

¢ “Doomed? Ay, to such greatness as your 

$ simple nature has not dreamed of, Frances. _ It 

$was a grand stroke of policy that gave her to 
Northumberland’s son.” 

“T thought our daughter was married from 
3 affection, not policy,” said the duchess, with 
$a cloud of new anxiety sweeping her brow. 
“Surely, Northumberland cannot wish to make 
her an instrument of his ambition!” 

“‘Northumberland is a very wise statesman, 
Frances, and a man of wonderful resources. 
:It may be that his genius will yet help the 
Duchess of Suffolk to a throne.” 

‘‘Heaven forefend!’’ cried the lady, sinking 
‘to a chair, white and trembling with dismay. 
No person on earth shall drag me to a posi- 
tion which heaven does not give me as a dear 

inheritance. With Mary Tudor, Elizabeth, and 
$the grandchild of Queen Margaret of Scotland 
before me, in the succession, a thought of this 
kind would be treason, even if England were 
called upon to meet the calamity of our young 
king’s death.” 

“It is a calamity close at hand, I fear,” an- 
swered the duke, blandly. ‘Then a queen 
must be selected.” ; 

‘‘Heaven has already selected an heir to the 
‘throne in the Princess Mary,” 

The duke seemed to sweep the succession 
$ away with a gesture of his white ba 
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“A Papist, and otherwise disabled by her; ‘‘I—I persecute my own ehild? Why, woman, 
mother’s divorce, Mary Tudor is no queen for; you are distraught. The idea is terrible! We 
us.” F > have married her to one of the finest noblemen 

* And, after her, Elizabeth,” 2 of the kingdom, a man who adores her. Call 

‘A fit child of the traitress Anna Bolyn, dis- 8 you that an unfatherly act?” 
graced by her mother, repudiated by her father, $ «My lord, it was an unhappy marriage, for 
England casts her forth. As for the pretty $ she loved another, had been promised to an- 
Papist queen beyond sea, whom you are about ; other.” 
to cast in my teeth as the next heir, the country : “What, that fellow Hertford, the son of a con- 
has had enough of Papists, and she is a pupil ; demned rebel, a disgraced man, himself landless 
of that she-fiend Catharine De Medicis. No, ; and homeless? The ceremony which rescued her 
no, dame, it is time that a new choice should be from him had my entire approval.” 
made. If a woman must rule England, let it$ ‘‘And my persistent condemnation,” answered 
be the fairest and brightest of the Tudor line. ¢ the duchess. 

Sweet ‘wife, it is you Northumberland has fixed$ ‘Upon my word, Frances, you are wrong in 
upon. The two weddings, last night, were 3 refusing a crown so scornfully; for, if obstinate 
golden links of a chain that shall elevate you self-will and assumption are the proper quali- 
to soveréignty.” ; fications of a queen, you show great aptness for 

‘“‘Never!” said the duchess, making a gesture $ the position just now.” 
with her hand as if she were pushing some in-: ‘You mock me because love for my child 
visible diadem away. “He has sacrificed my : emboldens me to speak the truth,” answered 
children, let that crime suffice him. Permit me ; the lady, “‘but in this I shall not change. Last 
to drop this subject, my husband, for it is a night I held her in these arms till dawn, and 
sinful one.” $ she opened her whole heart there. God forgive 

“Nay, sweetheart, but it is one which has $ me, ORE, if, in my devotion to you, I have 
eost us much thought and trouble, and must : sacrificed my child! Henceforth I will not for- 
not be swept aside with the wave of a fair hand. } get that a mother’s duties are sacred as those 
Remember, it is a crown you reject.” of a wife.” 

The duchess arose, and, leaning a hand on her Suffolk paused in his walk and gazed on his 

& g 
husband’s chair, bent over him. wife, with his blue eyes widening and his lips 

“‘My lord, this is evil counsel to which yeu: ready to part with astonishment. But before 
have listened ; the more evil as it has been 3 he could find words to express his dismay, an 
held in secret, while our gracious monarch is 3 object outside attracted his attention. It was 
yet living. If the unhappy marriages of our 3a boat, with oarsmen in livery, and cushioned 
children is the first step toward this treasonable 3 with crimson, such as noblemen of the court 
purpose, I thank God that the king has inter-3 used on the Thames. A young man sprang 
posed to save one, at least, from a miserable: from it on to the steps that led to Suffolk’s 
ar ’ soit f { mansion, and walked hastily up a garden path 

e duke arose from his chair and began to $ to the entrance hall. 
walk the room. He was often irritable, though$ ‘It is our son-in-law, Lord Herbert,” said 
seldom really angry, but this opposition in his} the duke, assuming a tone of authority, and 
wife almost kindled the irritability into rage. 3 turning with considerable agitation on his wife. 
: ‘ * ‘ § * ° egy 
Never, in their long married life, had the gentle 3 “Go prepare Katharine to receive him. 
lady opposed him so resolutely on any subject. $ The duchess did not answer, but the color 

“Tt is you, then, who sustained Katharine in ; left her face, and she cast a look of apprehen- 
her rebellion against her husband,” he said, sion on the young noble, who came, so magni- 
hy some ere ruddy bloom from his face.  ficently attended, and richly attired, to claim 
You sustain her in opposing the duke, her j hie bride. They met in the hall, and passed 
father, and making the great Pembroke family each other, making grave salutes, like persons 

$ 





our enemies.” who had never met before. 
“T encourage her in no factious disobedi-$ The duchess knew well that her daughter was 


ence,” said the duchess, gently; “but when she} not in the mansion. The prayers and entrea- 
took refuge under the king’s authority, and § ties of the poor bride had prevailed over the 
came to me for protection, I gave it willingly. ; mother’s prudence, and she had allowed her to 
Oh! my lord, why will you persist in perse- $ go forth, at daybreak, under the care of her 
cuting the dearest and most loving child that ? own boatmen, among whom Jared enrolled him- 
ever parents were blest with?” $ self, hoping that the fresh air might restore her 
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axeigh. Some vague purpose 0 of seeing Hert- 5 “WA singular cniptiont Who prompted it, the 
ford had possessed the girl, but it was so unde- : : lady or some discarded lover? I understood 
fined and shapeless that she had not dared ‘ one was placed under arrest for attempting to 
mentioning it to her mother. It was Jared : gain an interview with Lady Katharine just be- 
who had taken her to the jailer’s residence, : fore she became my wife,” said Herbert, bluntly 
down the river, and suggested a bribe of the ; enough. 
diamond ring, which had been so effective. ; “Gossip, all gossip, my lord! It was the 

Independent of her other trouble, the duchess ; king Lord Hertford forced himself upon. He 
was thrown into great anxiety when hour after : $had grown desperate in his exile from court, 
hour passed without bringing back her daughter. ‘and hoped to win on his majesty’s kindness of 
She had kept her own room and avoided the ; heart. The lord Protector must have explained 
duke, fearing that Katharine might be asked $ all this.” 
for, and, during the forced interview with her ; “Oh! certainly, his highness was profuse with 
husband, had been grateful that he did not en- explanation; but, after all, the fact remained 
force his first request to have her summoned. that I was married, before the whole court, last 

This gentle lady had been so long accustomed $ : night, to your daughter; and, by a strange as- 
to meek wifely obedience that a state of domes- ; ; sumption of power, she was conveyed from the 
tic rebellion seemed unnatural to her. She was } very altar to your house, and I am even now 
terrified by the abence of Katharine, and almost ; doubtful if it will not be considered treason 
loathed herself for the spirit of revolt which had 3 ‘against royal authority if I ask to see her and 
made the interview with her husband a most ; learn from her own lips why this insult has been 
painful one. So she retreated to her chamber } offered me.” 
and waited in dismay for the command which} ‘Treason? Oh! nothing of the kind! Ed- 
was sure to Summon Katharine to the presence } ward is ill, you know, and strange fancies are 
of her father. Lord Herbert had entered Suf- } natural to his disease. In a day or two he will 
folk’s presence with a haughty bearing and } have forgotten it all.” 
clouded brow. His splendid dress only ren-} ‘So the Protector tells me. But the lady 
dered the sullen heaviness of his features more ; seems to bear her fate with singular composure; 
observable. At any time he was far from being ; I have received neither word nor message from 
a handsome man, but now the angry spirit } her.” 
smouldering in his eyes made even the good- 3 ‘Nay, Katharine is ill in her room.” 
natured duke shrink from him with distaste. ; The two men were sitting near a window that 

“Your grace will, perhaps, think it strange ¢ ‘commanded a full view of the Thames. As the 
that I waited till this hour before claiming my : ‘ duke made this assertion regarding his daughter, 
fair bride, your daughter; but, before demand- ; there arose some-confusion among the boatmen 
ing an explanation, here, of conduct that shall : : loitering about the water. Herbert’s barge was 
be answered for in some quarter, I deemed it ‘withdrawn from its place, and another boat 
best to learn from the lord Protector by whose : drew up to the steps by which Lady Katharine 

‘{mfiuence the king was persuaded to insult me { mounted to the terrace. 
and my house in presence of the whole court, Suffolk was struck dumb, for he really be- 
last night. : lieved his daughter to have been in the room. 

Suffolk, whose bland manners usually effected § A cold sneer crept over Lord Herbert’s face, 
more than the wisdom of brighter men, heard 3 which died out as he watched his bride move 
his son-in-law to the end before he ventured to jslowly along the path. Some object at an upper 
speak. Then, in his soft, deprecating way, he ; window seemed to arrest her attention. She 
begged the young man to be seated, rubbed his looked up and seemed to recognize some one 
hands gently together, and sat down in his 3 with a faint sad smile. There was something 
ebony chair, ready to appease, persuade, pro- “a wan in this effort at cheerfulness that even a 
mise, in fact, do anything rather than enter into } wronged and jealous man might have pitied 

- the threatened contest. Neither mentally nor Sen; but the gloom deepened on Herbert’s brow, 
physically was the Duke of Suffolk intended 3 and his*lips moved fiercely like those of a wild 
for the battle-field. animal. ° 

“So you have seen the duke, and he probably ‘«My lord, I did not know that she had left 
explained ?” said the complacent nobleman, with ; her room, upon my honor,” said the duke, red- 
calm suavity. ‘It was a little caprice of the 3 dening under Herbert’s glance. 
king that Lady Katharine should remain with ; > The young man only answered, 
her mother just for the present.” ‘“‘My lord duke, with your permission I will 
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speak with my wife alone. I just now chance 
to remember that, in all my life, I have never 
been allowed that privilege.’ 

The duke, was greatiy disturbed, An inter- 
view would sweep away all the little cobwebs 
of falsehood that he and the Protector had been 
#0 diligently weaving. But how could it be 
avoided? Katharine was drawing close to the 
entrance hall, and her bridegroom looked resgo- 
lute as a lion. 

‘**My lord, I am afraid her grace will hardly 
think it proper,” he stammered, grasping the 
arms of his chair with both hands. ‘‘To-mor- 
row, or next day, after we have seen the king.” 

The young man answered with an impatient 
gesture, flung away from the baffled old man 
with a smile of contempt, and, opening the 
library door, stood face to face with his bride. 
Katharine neither screamed nor moved, but her 
face turned deadly white, and she shivered as ; 
if a cold wind were passing over her. 

Herbert’s face softened. He took her cold, 
anresisting hand, led her through a door that 
stood open opposite the library, and they sat 
down, side by side, in a little bower-chamber 
which had been fitted up for the two sisters in 
happier days. 

Herbert held his bride’s hand with uncon- 
scious force. He felt the cold shiver of repul- 
sion that shook her from heart to limb, and the 
fierceness came back to his face, shadowing it 
like the wing of an evil bird. 

« “Lady, is this fear, or can hate be so ter- 
rible?” 

She looked in his eyes steadily, 

“It is fear,” she said. ‘Why should I hate? 
It was not your fault that they married us. Per- 
haps you shrunk from it as I did?” 

**No,” he answered, almost rudely, ‘‘I did not 
shrink from it, for I loved you.” 

‘No, no, no! not that!” cried the wretched 
girl, with her hands outstretched in repulsion. 
**My last hope lay in your dislike of me.” 

The bridegroom’s face was black as a thunder- 
cloud; he looked like a hungry animal when it 
sees food that it craves withdrawn out of its 
reach. 

‘You hate me then?” he said. 

**No, no! it will not be hate if you are gener- ; 
ous and forbearing!’”’ she cried, in piteous agi- 
tation. 

“That is, if I forget that the Church has made 
you my wife,” he said, with covert rage. 

“Oh! forget that, and I will be your slave!” : 
she cried, passionately. 

“But why this repulsion? Am I go very ob- : 
noxious in person or character?” 
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OF HONOR. 
: The man smiled as he asked this question, 
3 and when his face was lighted up there was a 
power in it wiich had its fascination. 

‘It is not that,” she answered, ‘blushing 
crimson; ‘‘believe me, it is not that!” 


‘‘These words are some consolation to my 
vanity, sweet lady; but that was not the feel- 
ing which led me to win your hand. Had I not 
loved you, neither the Protector’s cajolery nor 
my father’s order would have forced me to bear 
$@ part in the ceremony of last night.” 





’ . Katharine’s face grew pale as death. Again 

3 that cold shiver crept over her. She lifted her 

bine eyes to his, dim and troubled, like violets 

¢ that had been trodden down. 

‘‘And I,” she said, with pathetic mournful- 

3 ness, ‘love another person,” 

3 Herbert started, and his teeth knocked te- 
gether with the sudden jar of this movement. 

; Still her pleading eyes were upon him. She 

: held forth her clasped hands, mutely imploring 

; his compassion. 

$ “That other person was the outlaw whose 

’ rude intrusion threw the king into fainting fits, 

3 suppose—Lord Hertford, the traitor, and son 

of a traitor. I suspected as much.” 

‘*We loved each other as children,” said 
Katharine. 
Herbert laughed bitterly. 

‘This is a pleasant thing to hear from the 
lips of one’s own bride,” he said, savagely biting 
at his glove. ‘‘Pray, why was I kept in ignor- 
ance of the charming past till now?” 

3 I thought you were informed. My father 
promised. 

“Your father promised ?”’ 
“Indeed he did.” 

3} “Your father and Northumberland? Why, 
child, they both reported you as just from the 

; nursery, and, therefore, so timid that a private 

interview could not be granted without a shock 

2 ihe the innocence that had never yet dreamed of 

‘ love.” 

‘Perhaps my father believed it,” said Katha- 
rine. 

‘<Believed it! . The arch hypocrite!” uttered 
} Herbert, with a bitter sneer. ‘At least he shall 
rue the day a paltry fiction like this was palmed 

: on a Pembroke.” 

; “It was my fault, not his. How should my 

: father know the feelings that were never ex- 

3 pressed?” 

: ‘*He knéw enough of them to betrothe you 
; privately to this Hertford, while his father held 

3 suj»reme power in England, fair lady.” 

“True, But fathers do not question us poor 

} maidens of our feelings when they pledge us in 





THE MAID OF HONOR. 
marriage. They seldom think that-we have any, } lady chooses to acknowledge the folly of 
eutside of their ambition. Believe me, the sin $ childish attachment. If the duke, your father, 
of this deep love,” she added, pressing a hand : 3 3 saw fit to ignore such faneies, surely a husband 
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to her bosom, ‘‘is all my own.” 

“But it is the love of a ‘child for her play- 
mate; after a few weeks of married happiness 
such as lies before us, it will be forgotten, sweet 
one. ” 

He would have taken her hand, but she drew 
back, her eyes widening and her lips apart. 

“You would not, oh! you would not, after 
what I have said!” she cried, passionately. “It 
cost me so much to tell you. The very heart 
burned within me for very shame of the con- 
fession. Oh! have mercy on me! I ask but to 
rest with my mother in peace.” ‘ 

‘*Until this handsome young traitor finds his 
way out of prison.” 

“You wrong me, my lord. Hertford and I 
are parted forever; he will be sent from the 
country, and I 

‘Will learn to love the husband who adores 
you more entirely each moment !’’ cried Herbert, 
seizing her hands and pressing fervent kisses 
upon them. 

She started up and wrung her hands from his 
clasp with desperate strength. Her blue eyes 
seemed burning star-lights, her cheeks flushed 
with. hot crimson. 

“This is cruel—it is an outrage!’ she cried, 
retreating to the remotest end of the room. 
“When a maiden forces herself to say, ‘I love 
another,’ it should bea holy shield:to her. My 
lord, there is a feeling which proud men crave * 
of woman more than love—her respect, which 
is a heart’s highest: homage. _ Let me bestow § 
that upon you, and, to this end, leave me,” 

“T were a coward, and no true man, to give 
my bride up from fancied magnanimity. Lady, ‘ 
you are mine by the law of England. Nothing § 
can annul the ceremony of last night.” 

“Yes, death cam!” 

“But we are both young, and not. likely to 
die.” 

“The union you urge would be death to my 
soul.” 

‘‘And @ separation, now, would be fatal to 
my honor, sweet one. Remember, if there has 
been deception practiced: here, we Pembrokes 
. are not responsible for it. I gave you my hand 
in good faith, believing myself wedded to a 
gentle and loving bride. There was no dis- 
loyalty of heart, no reservation on my side. 


¥our father has deceived me, and, it: may be, : 


wounded you, but here the wrong shall end. 
The Earl of Pembroke’s son must not be made 
a laughing-stock for the court because a fair 


% 


; may be excused for following his example.” 

: “But you would not, you would not!” 

; “Lady, the laws have made me your hus- 
} band.” 

* Alas! yes.” 

“And these laws give 
over his wife.” 

Katharine bent her head. 

“In the exercise of that authority, lovingly 
urged, if you will permit, I have come to con- 
duct you to my own home.” 

‘‘T will not go!” cried Katharine, with a burst 
of vivid passion. ‘‘The duke promised me, the 
king commanded that I should be left unmo- 
lested with her grace, my mother. Nothing but 
an order. from the king himself shall remove 
me from her protection.” 

“Lady, consider.” 

“No, I will not consider. I can only feel.” 

“But, in times like these, rash resolves may 
be dangerous.” 

‘‘T have no fear so great as that of the deadly 
sin you propose to me!” 

A strange expression came over Herbert’s 
Sface. He did not address her again, but left 
the room and went into the library, where Suf- 
folk was still sitting. 

*«My lord duke, you have deceived me,” was 
the abrupt address. 

Suffolk colored augrily, changed the cushions 
in his chair, but didnot speak. 

“The Lady Katharine has told me all.” 

‘¢But there was nothing to tell, my lord. Re- 
t eheusbe, she is not yet sixteen.” 

es is old enough to love another and spurn 


a husband authority 
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eet What ! what! Surely, the girl has not been 
so shameless as to confess so much, and to & 
; stranger?” 

“She confessed so much to her husband, who, 
thank to your machinations, my lord, has been 
kept a stranger to her.” 

“A daughter of mine guilty of this unblush- 
ing effrontery; my lord? I am astonished, dis- 
honored!” 

‘‘Possibly,” answered Herbert, with cold 
scorn; “but as you have found the power to 
wed this lady to me; I demand, also, that you 
reconcile her to a destiny which is inevitable. 
‘If Lleave this-house, without your daughter, it 
is as your active and bitter enemy.” 

“‘By' no means—by no means!” exclaimed 
‘the duke, all in.a flutter of excitement. ‘She 
j shal] go with you. I will speak*with her grace, 
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Heaven Selena me, what a eonbio: it-is to mange 
daughters.” 

The duke shuffled out of the room, upsetting 
his foot-stool in the flurry of his movements, 
and leaving strong currents of air in his wake. 
He was gone some considerable time, but came 
back lowering and crest-fallen. 

‘I can do nothing with them. Even my wife 
turns refractory,” he said, seizing Herbert by 
the ribbons of his dress. ‘But go to the duke. 
They threaten me with an appeal to Edward, 
who has, I must say, acted very strangely. But 
he is ill, you know, and, if the Protector is firm, 
they cannot get access to him. If I were his 
grace, I would send a troop of horse and escort 
her to her husband’s house; but, being her 
father, and wedded to a lady who has no lack 
of kingly blood, such measures might be deemed 3 
tyrannical in me. Still, if the lord Protector ; 
should invade my poor house with his troops, 
and force this refractory child into a just sense 
of her duty, I would waive all right of protest. 
Tell him this, good son-in-law, and beseech him 
to save me further molestation about this un- 
happy affair.” 

While he was speaking in this confused way, 
the duke had not been-at rest for a moment, 
but placed the overturned stool in its proper 
position, and shook up the velvet cushions of 
his chair, returning each moment to seize on 
Herbert’s garments and impress a visit to the 
Protector upon him. 

“The truth is,” he said, “his majesty is so 
ill, and we have so little hope—this is a state- 
secret, remember—that great changes may be 
expected. Be prudent, have a little patience, 
and it may chance that—— Well, well, it would 
beno bad thing to wake up, some fine morning, 
and find yourself son-in-law to a queen—not 
that I say it, for the world I would not do that. 
Besides, her grace seems devoid of all noble 
ambition, and I fear Northumberland has other 
ideas; but to be the sister of a queen is almost 
as good as the other——” 

‘‘I do not comprehend,” said Herbert, gravely. 
**T am not speaking of queens—none exist in 
England that I know of—but of my wife.” 

«True, true, I understand,” cried the eager 
man, patting his son-in-law on the broad chest. 
*«But wait—that is my advice—wait. If I do 
not mistake the signs of the time, a few weeks 
will sweep all obstacles from our path. North- 
* ,umberland has clipped the wings of this young 

Beosrawk and cooped him up in the Tower. It3 
may not be safe to go further now, because $ 
Edward is obstinate on the point; but wait, that 
_is my counsel. * Wait, wait!” 
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Suffolk finished up his oration srith: a halt- 
score of nods and pats from his soft white 
hands. . Then he retreated to his chair and sat 
° down, smiling blandly, as if he had performed 
some meritorious duty to mankind, 

One part of the duke’s advice Herbert re- 
solved to take. There was little use in seeking 
redress from a man like that; it was like fighting 
an effigy of wax. But the lord Protector had 
: some iron in his nature. With him, at least, 
$ anger would count for something. Throwing 





with a haughty toss of the head, he left Suffolk, 
: who sunk back in his chair, the moment his 
3 visitor was gone, and began to fan himself with 
a folded parchment which he took from a table 
: close by. 

; ‘¢ All the saints in heaven be thanked that he 
$ is gone. How could I ever wish for sons? What 
: ferocious animals they are! I trust he has a 
taste for agriculture, and will live in the country 
eleven months of the year. Poor child! poor 
child! Perhaps she will know how to manage 
him; but I would rather tame half the beasts in 
the royal menagery. Upon my honor, he looked 
blood-thirsty when I spoke of Hertford. I won- 
der if this idea of settling an ugly question has 
presented itself to the Protector? We promised 
to set him free, but the particular method was 
not mentioned. Ishouldn’t like to suggest this 
myself, but this young thunderbolt may. He 
looked it,” 

While the duke was muttering over these 
ideas, which were not the less wicked because 
they were weak, Lord Herbert’s barge was 
sweeping rapidly down the river. Indignation, 
disappointment, and baffled love had for the 
time driven him wild with a wrathful conflict 
of "passion. He was determined to seek the 
pang Protector and demand justice from him. 

The confused gingle’ of words with which Suf- 
; folk had almost assaulted him, brought with 
them some gleams of enlightenment with re- 
gard to the Protector’s object in sanctioning 
his ill-storied marriage with Suffolk’s daughter 
He did not, then, quite comprehend the auda- 
cious ambition of this man, but a sense of in- 
tangible power made him bold to demand his 
bride, and he resolved to take no denial from 
Northumberland. 

The Earl of Pembroke was among the most 
wealthy and influential nobles of the kingdom, 
{ and, with this consciousness, Lord Herbert re- 
3 solved to demand and enforce his rights from 
; the Protector, or even from the king himself, if 

an appeal to Edward became necessary. 

A saddle-horse waited at @ point of the river 
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his cap on, and shaking the plumes forward . 





‘tioen: Herbert had met his barge. Glad of any 3 
change, the noble mounted him and dashed into : 
London, galloping far ahead of his attendants, 
and reaching Northumberland House alone.” 

A coach and four horses stood in front of the 
palace, and a group of outriders stood near it, 
waiting for their lord to appear before they 
mounted. . Herbert rode in among these out- 
riders, scattering them right and left without 3 
ceremony. He dismounted at the entrance steps, ; 
and, passing haughtily to the hall, was about to 3 
demand admittance to its master, when a side- $ 
door opened and the Protector came forth, with 3 
his cloak and cap on, ready for the street. He 
stopped short and waited to receive the ireful 
nobleman’s greeting. He was the first to speak. 

‘My lord, I can guess your errand, and am 
prepared to answer your petition.” 

‘‘Demand!” said Herbert, curtly. 

“«Well—demand!—be it. We will not cnvily 
about words,” answered the duke, smilingly. 
“There is but one method of bringing this } 


; 
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young “lady to her senses. Her lover stands in 
: the way—we will remove him.” 

‘How, your highness?” 

Northumberland had been drawing on his 
gloves when Herbert came up; one white hand 
was still uncovered. He raised it gently, and, 
with the lightness of a feather, swept the edge 
across his throat. 

A glow of terrible intelligence came to Her- 
bert’s face. 

*‘When, your grace?” he elie. 

*« Within the week.” 

‘‘ Whether she relents or not?” 

“‘Whether she relents or not. He is an enemy 
to the state.” 

The joy on Herbert’s face shone out like 
lightning from a thunder-cloud. 

“By the way,” said Northumberland, draw- 
ing on his glove with delicate consideration, 
“the king is worse to-day. Tell your father, 
the earl, that we hold counsel early in the 
morning.” (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





SNOW IN APRIL. 


BY MBS. AN 


‘ How timeless seems this vernal storm, 
How hoarse the North-wind blows! 
How gray and dismal frowns the sky, 
And see! how fast it snows! 
Quiet and warm the pleasant room 
Which now I call my own— 
If you but sat beside me here!— 
But, alas! I am alone! 
Do you wish for me, love, 
As I wish for you? 


I am seated by the glowing fire, 
With a book upon my knee, 
But little knowledge do the words 
I look on bring to me; 
For, while I read, two star-bright eyes 
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Smile upward from the leaf, 
And Wisdom’s lore is dimly seen 
Through tears of love and grief. 
Do you mourn for me, love, 
As I mourn for you? 


High is the theme, and clear the light 
Upon its mystery shed; 
But where is he who taught me how 
Theee realms of thought to tread? 
Ah! while the graceful periods fall 
Like music on my ear, 
They but remind me of the voice 
I loved so well to hear, 
De you miss me, love, 
As much as I miss you? 





IDEAL RHYME. 


BY MIRIAM CLYDE. 


Dreax11y, drearily falls the rain 
On the dead flowers— 

Wearily, wearily, laden with pain, 
Drag on the hours, 


Ah! mournful wind, I echo your sobs— 
My life is chill; 

For the hands I would clasp and lips I would kiss, 
Are distant still— 


And the dear dark eyes, in whose tender depths 
My own would look, 





Reading the royal soul, clearly as page 
Of some sweet book. 


Linger to-night, with your sobbing voice, 
Near him, oh! wind, 

Till in his heart each mournful tone 
Shall an echo find; 


Till he longs for the clasp of ‘a friendly hand, 
Clese, close in his, 

And a cherished voice to soften the sound, 
Of your dreariness. 





CRAPE BUTTERFLY FOR HEAD-DRESSES. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


As it is now the fashion to use butterflies 
for ornamenting bonnets, and head-dresses, our 
readers will, perhaps, be glad to find the expla- 
nation of one. Butterflies are made more or 


less elegant; but this is one of the simplest and 3 
also of the cheapest kind. To form the body, $ 


which the following illustration represents, half 


Seq_ 


finished, twist a piece of wool fourteen times 
round the forefinger artd the middle finger; be- 
fore taking off the wool from these fingers, take 
a piece of wire about one inch anda half long, 
round which some black silk should previously 
be neatly rolled; bend it in half and place it 
inside the wool, so that the ends may come out, 
as shown in the engraving. Next tie the small 
bunch of wool, in two different places, very 
tightly with strong thread; the first time the 
wire must be tightly fastened; this is also 
clearly shown. Now cover the body over with 
green crape, or with any color that may be 
preferred. 

To make the wings, you must cut out the; 
erape a the shape shown in the illustration, 


¢ 





and, in the outer edge, run a piece of very fine 


wire. Four similar wings should be cut out, to 
complete the butterfly. 
The places marked with a cross show the place 





3 where the folds are to be made; the points a 
Sb e should~be sewn together, and the wings 
8 attached to the body, as represented in the 
S complete butterfly. Two beads are added for 
: the eyes, and the top of the head is finished off 
S by a few stitches in black or brown silk. 





KNITTED HOOD WITH 


SWAN’S-DOWN BORDER. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 
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MartertAts.—8 ounces of white wool; 1 yard 
8 inches of gray. worsted fringe, 8 inches wide; 
21 inches of the same fringe only 23 inches 
wide; 1 yard 5 inches of swan’s-down; and two 
tassels in wool. Fer this hood it is necessary 
to knit three separate pieces, of which two, ex- 
actly alike; and placed one over the other, form 
the largest handkerchief-corner shaped piece, 
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and a third piece, much smaller, is placed on 
the top. Medium-sized knitting-needles should 
be used, and the knitting should not be done 
¢ too loosely. For one of the larger pieces, cast 
on 159 stitches, and knit plain, backward and 


forward. lst row: Make 2 stitches in the firat 

stitch, thus increasing one, knit 34 stitches 

plain, knit the 3 middle stitches together, then 
805 
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knit plain till only 34 stitches remain, increase manner until the piece of knitting terminates 


one stitch, and complete the row. 


2nd row: in a point. 


When you have completed two 


Make 2 stitches in the first row, then go on} ; pieces alike, place them one over the other, and 


working plain, without increasing or decreasing. 3 
8rd row: The same as the Ist, only the second 

increasing is made after 35 instead of 34 stitches, 
that it may be continued in a straight line. Now } 


rows. After the 8th row, the increasing at the 
edge ceases. Ten rows are worked, casting off 
2 stitches at the beginning of each row. In the 
18 following rows, not only should 2 stitches be 
cast off at the beginning, but 2 stitches should 
be knitted together at the end of every row. 
After the 18 rows you no longer increase in the 





middle, but continue to decrease in the same 


join them by a seam. For the smaller piece, 
cast on 101 stitches, and knit plain, backward 


and forward; in every 2nd row knit the 3 middle 
stitches together, and in every row knit together 


the work is but a repetition of the Ist and 2nd } the 2 stitches at the end until the point is formed, 


then sew on this piece over the two first. The 
lower part of the hood is edged with the wider 
fringe, and the upper part with the narrower. 
The points are trimmed with swan’s-down, the 
ends of which are finished off with large woolen 
tassels, white and gray. Two ends of ribbon 
are sewn inside the hood to tie it under the 
chin. 





HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND INITIALS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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QUILTED BED-POCKET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


er bd dm 
San. - 
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Tus is intended for hanging at the back of ;To prepare the pocket, begin by cutting out 
the bed. Its three upper pockets are for the } the foundation or shape in cardboard; cover 
watch shown in our illustration, and the others 3 this cardboard with calico, and then with vio- 


for the smelling-bottle, handkerchief, and so on. > let-colored cashmere, lined with -~ m and 
) 
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308 A KNITTED BORDER FOR WOOLEN COUNTERPANES 

slightly wadded, before stitching the diamonds 2 bottom and sides of the same sew on a quilling 
with white silk. With the same materials— : ; of ribbon, stitched, not in the middle, but so as 
cardboard, thinner, this time, calico, and cash- S to form a heading; next sew on the three upper 
mere, lined and wadded—prepare the large : pockets, placing them as shown in the illustra- 
lower pocket, and the three smaller upper ;tion. Lastly, bind the upper edge of the watch- 
pockets; the center one of these three must 3 pocket, at the back, with the same braid that 
haye a round opening in the middle, which is } was put round the opening for the watch, and 
to be bound round with braid. After having ? with this braid form, in four different places, 
lined each pocket inside with cashmere, edge % $ three small loops (see illustration). The center 
each of the smaller ones all round with a § loop of the three should be rather longer than 
quilling of ribbon of the same shade of violet, 3 Sthe other two; it serves to fasten the pocket to 
about one inch wide. Edge the upper part of the bed. Quilted silk may be used, if preferred 
the larger pocket with the same quilling, and $to merino; this can now be purchased quilted 
sew it on to the lower part of the large piece } by machinery, which saves much time and trou- 
of cardboard you have prepared; all round the * ble. 
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A KNITTED BORDER FOR WOOLEN COUNTERPANES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The other 


Tuis border is composed of circles worked; forward which comes next to it. 


separately and sewn together, and finished at 
the top with a small crochet edging. This 
border will be found useful for putting round 
woolen counterpanes in knitting or crochet, or 
one in any thick material. For each circle cast 
on 2 stitches, and continue working backward 
and forward in the following manner: throw 
the wool forward, placing the right hand needle 


over the wool, and throwing the wool from the $ 


back in front; then take the 2 following stitches 
slantways. Turn the work, and work as fol- 
lows on the next needle- 
same as before; take the next stitch slantways 
with the stitch formed by throwing the thread 


~s 


wool forward’ the 3 


rows are knitted the same as this, until you 
have from 15 to 16 openings on each side of 
the work; then pass the wool through the last 
stitch, and tie the two ends of the circle to- 
gether, so as to hide the joint as much as pos- 
sible. The circle should be kept flat, and in 
the opening of the middle a rosette worked with 
black silk, in the same way as those often in- 
troduced in white embroidery. Above the cir- 
cles the following edging is worked. 3 chain, ° 
stitches of double crochet in 3 apeningy of each 
circle, and over this 1st row work a 2nd in open 
3 treble crochet, (for which see our illustration at 
the beginning of this article.) 
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COLLAR IN 


BY MRS. JAN 


We give here, in answer to numerous in- § 
quiries, a pattern for a collar in crochet, which $ 


CROCHET. 


E WEAVER. 


can-be worked, from the engraving, without the 
necessity of further directions. 





GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING OR LOUNGING BOOT. 


BY MES. JAN 


Brrore commencing to work this boot, which 
is warm, comfortable, more elegant than a slip- 
per, and much newer in style, the proper mea- 
sures should be taken by a shoemaker, who 
should be told the dimensions the boot should 
be, so as to leave sufficient space, free of em- 
broidery, for making it up. 

Our pattern is made of brown cloth, em- 
broidered in two shades of brown silk, lighter 
than the cloth. Both shades are clearly marked 
in the separate illustration we give of the full- 
size pattern on the upper part of the foot (for 
which see next page): the same pattern is re- 
peated on the leg. 

This: pattern may be worked either in her- 
ring-bone, in chain stitch, or braiding. In the 3 
two last cases, a double row should be worked; 
these rows may be either of two different-colors, 





E WEAVER. 


or, if preferred, of two distinct shades of the 3 


same color. 
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If a boot is not desired, a slipper can cg a pc the slipper, as many gentlemen catch 
made, taking the slipper-part for the paitern, 3 cold by changing from a boot to a slipper, even 


which will be found of a size adapted to the;in the house. The novelty of the Lounging 
foot of most gentlemen. 3 Boot, too, will increase its popularity; and it is 
The Lounging Boot, however, will almost } easily worked. 





SMOKING-CAP IN APPLICATION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


WE give, here, a pretty design for a Smoking- } taste may suggest. Line the cap with black 
Cap in application of what is called the Scotch 3 silk, wadded and quilted. Finish with a bow 
shape. In the diagram, accompanying this, we $ of narrow black ribbon at the back. 


\ 


HALFIOF eR OWN 








give the proper dimensions for the cap itself. » Inthe front of the number we give a design, 
It is to be made of black velvet or cloth, with } full size, printed in colors, for this very stylish 
the design done in blue velvet applique, edged } Smoking-Cap, so that any subscriber can make 
with white silk or gold embroidery braid, as the { it for herself. 
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STAR IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, here, a very pretty pattern in; is both; a star within a wheel. Patterns like 


crochet, which requires no description. It is} this can be introduced into an infinity of things, 
a star, or, as some call it, a wheel: in fact, it 3 and are, therefore, always desirable. 
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NETTED FICHU. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


Onn of the most useful things in’a lady’s3 give, on the next page, a pattern of one, and, 
wardrobe is a Netted Fichu. In fact, in this } on this, a pattern of the mesh, so that any lady 
climate, such a thing is indispensable. We * can make one for herself. 


” 
~ 
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This Fichu or Cape is made either 
with fine wool or with silk used three or 
four times double. It may be worn as 
an evening wrap, either over a cap or on 
the hair, or as a neck-tie. The ground 
in our pattern is white, the border blue. 
Tke illustration of the ground and of the 
border, in full size, will serve as a guide 
for the size of the meshes to be used. 
For the ground cast on the first mesh, 
with whito silk, fifty-six stitches; work 
two rows on the fifty-six stitches. From 
the third row, always miss the last stitch, 
so that each row is decreased one stitch. 
Continue in this manner till the 39th row, 
when there will be but nineteen stitches 
left. From the 40th row, miss two stitches 
at the end of each row. The ground is 
completed with the 46th row. The first 
row of the work is the cross-way side; 
the last, the point at the bottom; fasten on , 
the blue silk to the first stitch of the first 
row, and on a larger mesh work one row 
round the ground of the Fichu, not for- 
getting that the stitch on the outer edge 
at the sides must always be taken, and 
two stitches made in the Sth, 10th, 14th, 
18th, 21st, 23rd, and 25th stitches at the 
sides, as well as in each of the two mid- 
dle stitches of the last row; in each of 
the other stitches one stitch should be 
made. On the corners of the sides’ in- 
crease once, on the cross-way side, seven 
times in all. This forms the first round 
of the edging or lace. 2nd round of the 
lace. In each stitch make two stitches— 
still on the larger mesh. 8rd round. 
Always miss the small flat scallop formed 
in the last row, and work two stitches in 
the stitch which forms a tight loop. Keep 
thus the same number of stitches, with 
which work six more rounds. 
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CROCHET LACE. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Fiowsrs in Rooms anp Winpows.—We have al! heard it 
remarked how all the great discoveries turn on some little 
thing, something so insignificant as to have been overlooked 
as too small to be of consequence. Perhaps, in the present 
case, some people may be disposed to say there can be no 
large thing concerning a very small matter. Still very 
small matters do seem to have their own importance; and 
if it is but a stand of room-plants, we still may do our best 
by them. Now it is of all things the commonest, especially 
in great cities, to see lines of red flower-pots brushed-up, 
and washed, and red-leaded, no pains, it is evident, spared 
on them, and filled with a set of plants which seem in ex- 
tremely bad health. The fuchsias are sickly, and have but 
few leaves remaining. The geraniums are yellow, and look 
patehy, and faded; and poor. The roses have “got green 
fly,” and mignonette has grown long and lanky. Perhaps 
seme canariensis has got a tall stick to grow up, and, ina 
few rare instances, a few bright yellow flowers are twisting 
just round the top of and crowning a long dry stem, which 
is not ornamental. At night, or in early morning, a grand 
watering bout takes place; each pot is duly deluged, and, 
almost simultaneously, the pavement below is drenched. 
Things are “all right,” however, “they have had two whole 
water-cans full.” Alas for the poor plants! Who knows but 


what the water hasn’t simply streamed down the pots! The 3 


roots and earth are always a more or less compact ball, and 


little chance has the stream of penetrating the mass. If 


plants must be grown in single pots, let us, at least, have 
them well soaked with water. No amount of pouring will 
answer at all as well as five minutes’, now and then, standing 


up to the rim ina water-pail, which, soaking the ball through 


thoroughly, supplies them with a store. But that is for 
such plants chiefly as must be in single pots, those that fill 
stone vases, or are placed on some drawing-room table. For 
everything outside a window, and for most things inside, 
too, we know of no receipt to compare with the sunken 


flower-pots. A window-boex is not meant to turn a set of 


plants out into; they should be all in their pots, but packed 
in the box for moisture. The sun and wind, in this case, 
no longer dry up the roots or bake the soil into bricks. The 
air is kept a little moist by the moss or sand in the box, and 
yellow leaves don’t appear, and green fresh shoots grow 
rampantly. 

Of course, many people will say, “Oh! turn the plants out 
at once, and give them more room for their roots.” The 
reason against doing this is, that the roots creep to the wall, 
be it of box or flower-pot. They thus get dried or chilled 
by turns equally in either. Also the pots have in them- 
selves advantages; they confine the root growth, and thus 
make the plants flower freely; besides this, they are so 
handy for moving again and again. And, lastly, there comes 
@ reason, in itself all-sufficient: the pots in the well-filled 
box are Kept always completely moist. Those red porous 
fiower-pots are then themselves such reservoirs of healthy 
damp and moisture, which the plants suck’from them; and 
if you doubt this fact, turn out some little plant from a pot 
kept in such a box, and admire the ramifications of beau- 
tiful little white rootlets, which seem to have crept out and 
wound outside the earth, like lace. The great secret, then, 
in such plant-growing, is assuredly the sunken pots. This 
is as desirable, moreover, even in point of taste, as it is, most 


undoubtedly, viewed in the light of gardening. But how § 


¢ for outside, think nothing like plain wood varnished; sticks 
3 split and crossed on a box, and with a little edge standing 
up. Then, inside rooms, there is basket-work of all manner 
of pretty devices. This basket-work, however, can only be 
bought, as a general rule, in cities or towns of some size. 
But a friend of ours, who is remarkable for good taste, has 
invented a sort of rough frame, that she has had made by 
$ the village carpenter. This frame is made in the form of a 
square box, with a little groove for sliding a tile in at each 
3 side; or a long, narrow window is frontedwith a row of tiles, 
which are slipped in easily one after another. We mention 


this, that others may avail themselves of the hint. 


VENTILATE YOUR CHILDREN’S Rooms.—Most parents, before 
retiring to rest, make it a duty to visit the sleeping-rooms 
of their children. They do so, in order to be satisfied that the 
lights are extinguished, and that no danger is threatening 
their little ones. But if they leave the room with closed 
windows and doors, they shut in as great an enemy as fire, 
although his ravages may not be so readily detected. Poison 
is there, slow but deadly. Morning after morning do many 
little children wake weary, fretful, and oppressed. “What 
3 can it mean? What can it be?” the mother cries. In de- 
ae 2 ‘ ae 

spair she has recourse to medicine. The constitution be- 
$ comes enfeebled, and the child grows worse. The cause, 
perhaps, is never traced to over-crowded sleeping-rooms, 
$ without proper air, but it is, nevertheless, the right one. 
3 An intelligent mother, having acquainted herself with the 
° principles of ventilation, will not retire to her own room, 
$ for the night, without having provided a sufficiency of air 
3 for her children, in the same manner that she provides and 
$ regulates their night-covering, cr any other requisite for 
$ refreshing slumber. Sometimes by judiciously lowering a 
H window, and, at other times, by leaving a door wide open, 
$ this end may be attained. In many houses the day and 
$ night nurseries communicate. When this is the case, the 
3 window of the further’ room should be left open, and the 
$ door between the rooms likewise open. Even in severe 
° weather young children can bear this arrangement, if they 
3 be not exposed to the current of air. 





> 


APPLICATION OF EMBROIDERED VELYE1T.—These were first 
$ introduced by the French empress. A lady in Paris describes 
° three dresses for us in which they are introduced. The first 
3 was made for her majesty. It consisted of iris-colored grain 
§ royal ; the skirt was gored, which is the case now with 
2 almost every skirt that is made in Paris. Around the edge 
3 of the skirt there is a plaiting of large box-plaits, above 
3 which are disposed bands of velvet, cut in the form of the 
$ leaves of the lilac tree; the velvet is violet iris, corded with 
$ white, and embroidere® by hand, with small jet beads and 
8 dots of white silk no larger than pins’ heads. The plain 
$ high bodice is ornamented, in front, with similar velvet 
$ leaves, is fastened at the back, without either bows or loops, 

the two ends being simply crossed at the top, and, falling 
> upon the skirt, widening as they descend, are finished off 
with black and iris chenille fringe. 


“Orr on A DeEr-Hunt.”—In the more Northern latitudes 

2 of this climate, a chief amusement for gentlemen, in winter, 
is hunting the Cariboo. Our engraving, “Off on a De er 
¢ Hunt,” represents a couple of sportsmen, starting in 4 
jsligh, on such an expedition. The hunters, it will be ob- 
served, are accompanied by an Indian, whose knowledge of 


to make such boxes and stands to be ornamental? The china $ the habits of the deer is almost indispensably necessary to 


tiles — and painted zinc is not. Many people, 
4 


$ success. A spirited picture! 
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AnoTHER Porm by “JzAN LxGELOW.”—We givo, below, an- 2 Hannah Thurston. By Bayard Taylor. 1 vwol., 12 mo. 
other poem, by the new English poetess, Jean Ingelow. < New York: P. Putnam.—Mr. Taylor has become deservedly 
The subject is a lost lover, who, rejected, sailed in Sir John 3 celebrated as a traveler, a poet, and a lecturer; but in this 
Franklin’s expedition, and perished with tho rest of that ¢ volume he appears, for the first time, in the capacity of a 











hapless crew. 


Waen sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries, 

For I know there is dawn in the far, far North, 
And a scarlet sun doth rise; 

Like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads, 
And the icy founts run free, 

And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 
And plunge, and sail in the sea. 


Oh! my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 
Nay, I spoke once, and it grieved thee sore, 
1 remember all that I said, 
And now thou wilt hear me no more—no moro 
Till the sea gives up her dea‘. 


Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 
To the ice-fields and the snow; 

Thou wert sad, fur thy love did not avail, 
And the end I could not know. 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day 1 held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away, 
When | did not love thee anear? 

We shall walk no more through the sodden plain, 
With the faded bents o’erspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main 
While the dark wreck drives o’erhead; 

We shall part no more in the wind and the rain, 
Where thy last farewell was said; 

But, perhaps, I shall meet thee and know thee aguin 
When the sea gives up her dead. 

Tae New-Fasuionep Coat.—The most curious novelty, in 
Paris, is the coat now worn by ladies. This coat is cut }» e- 
cisely in the form of a man’s coat. But, when worn over 
ball-dresses, instead of being high to the throat, it is low 
upon the shoulders. Let our readers picture a garment with 
revers, cut straight as a man’s coat, the revers forming a 
berthe at the back and round the shoulders, with a long 
coat-tail descending upon the skirt; the tail is in a single 
piece, and, instead of being divided into two parts, as that 


: novelist. The book is only a few months old, yet the general 
verdict has already decided that Mr. Taylor is even better 
$ in fiction than as a narrator of travels. The story professes 
3 to be a picture of certain phases of American life (not a ro- 
$ presentative picture of all its phases, as some critics have 

supposed,) and is, when considered from this point of view, 
3 just, as well as graphic. Few novelists, few American 
3 writers cf any kind, are as broad as Taylor; for the fault of 
; our authors, even of some of the most noted, is that their 

views are too narrow and provincial. “Hannah Thurston” 
has really had a great success. Several editions, we believe, 

have already been printed. We hope that Mr. Taylor, now 
; that he has found this new gold-mine, will continue to work 
it, not for his own benefit only, but for that of the public 
: also. The American people want just such novels as Bayard 


$ Taylor can write. 


Chaucer’s Legende of Goode Women. With an introduc- 
tion and notes, glossarial and criticai, by Hiram Corson. 1 
vol.,12mo. Philada: Frederick Leypoldt.—This beautiful 
edition of “The Legende of Goode Women” will do mueh to 
popularize Chaucer. The notes-display, not only an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the English poets, but also great 
taste and judgment, on the part of the editor. The intro- 
duction should be read carefully, not once merely, but often, 
if a thorough understanding of the “Legende” is desired, 
Mr. Corson’s exposition of Chaucer’s metre is also worthy 
of especial praise. 





Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile. By 
$ John Hanning Spelce. 1 vol.,8 vo. New Yorl:: Harper & 
2 Brothers.—A reprint of a work which has attracted extra- 
3 ordinary attention in England, and will awaken no less in- 
3 terest here. It is written in @ modest, but graphic style, 
3 and is numerously illustrated with maps and engravings. 
$The volume is uniform with the travels of Livingstone, 
3 Barth, and Burton. Mr. Speke was the first European to 
$ reach the real sources of the Nile. 


of a man’s coat, it is separated in the center with a row of ; Cazxtoniana: A Series of Essays on Life, Literature, and 
buttons upon a broad piping of a different color from the § Manners. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
coat. Either blonde ruched or lace generally surrounds the N New York: Harper & Brothers —These are the essays, 
basque. This coat is rarely of the same color or material 3 which appeared originally in “Blackwood’s Magazine,” and 
as the dress; thus, over a white crepe or tulle dress it would § achieved such a reputation there. They are not only full 
be either in sky-blue velvet or lilac moire, with white satin § of thought, but eminently suggestive of thought also. 


revers. Or, over a light green tulle dress, it is mate of white 
moire, with light green satin revers; another in pink terry 
velvet over a pink satin dress, ornamented with white 
blonde. 

Fasnions Becomine Mascuuing.—A letter from Paris 
says:—“The tendencies of fashion become every day more 
masculine. If we may judge by certain houses, ladies’ gar- 
ments are becoming mere disguises. We see paletots just 
like men’s, Lancer jackets, fashfonable waistcoats, cravats; 
and, lastly, boots in the Hessian style—all intended for that 
portion of the human race which ought to be distinguished 
by gracefulness and modesty!” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Lyman Beecher, 
D.D. Edited by Charles Beecher. With Illustrations. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Dr. 


generation, and has left behind him sons and daughters 
hardly less remarkable. We have here his autobiography 
and correspondence, edited by one of his children. A por- 
trait accompanies the volume. 


Lyman Beecher was one of the remarkable men. of his | 


s 
5 


3 Musical Sketches. By Elise Polko. Translated from the 
$ Sizth German edition. By Fanny Fuller. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
ory Frederick Leypoldt—This is a charming book. 


All the stories are good, and many remarkably so. The 


; volume is got up with great taste, as, indeed, are all of Ley- 


poldt’s publications, 


§ The Great Consummation. Second Series. By Rev. John 
: Cumming. 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Carketon.—The “ Mil- 
3 lennial Rest; or, the World as it will be,” is the text of the 
2 volume. It concludes the series of which “ The Great Tribu- 
> lation” and “The Great Preparation” were parts. 


Cudjo’s Cave. By J.T. Trqwbridge. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
J. C. Tilton & Co.—A story of East Tennessee during the 
present war. Mr. Trowbridge is an earnest, workman-like 
writer, who always does his best, and who, in this fiction, 


> has even excelled his former works. 


A Popular Hand-Book of the New Testament. By George 
Cumming McWhorter. 1 vol,, 16 mo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—A valuable book for those who have neither time, 
nor opportunity, to consult original authorities. It is very 
elegantly printed. 

Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, a very 
valuable serial, has reached its sixth number. 
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816 HORSEMANSHIP.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
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HORSEMANSHIP.—NO. I. s his tail thick at the root, and standing well out from his 


Havixe been frequently asked for some hints on horse- 3 Quarters, nearly straight from the backbone. He should 
manship, we have had a series of articles prepared by a ¢ Possess sure marks of good breeding, combined with strength 
competent hand: and now give the first of the series. of back ; hocks large and free from spavin, curb, or thorough- 

MountinG.—Before the lady proceeds to mount her horse, % pins; shanks flat and full of sinew; his pasterns should not 

MountTina. bE og 
she should be instructed to examine the equipment, to be § be too short, in order to give an elasticity and ploasantness 
sure that everything is in its proper place. It may be said $ to his action; in fact, he should be as perfect in all his 
that these matters should be adjusted ready-to her hand; 3 Points and as good in quality asa horse for saddle purposes 
so they ought to be; but servants are sometimes careless, ° ©!” be, and. his whole contour should be level and hand- 
sometimes ignorant. Having assured herself that every-$ ®™¢- He should possess a fine, even temper, and particular 
thing is easy for her horse, and secure for herself, she will 3 attention should be paid to his eyes ; for if they are defective, 
stand on the near (left) side of her horse, and, placing her $ he is sure to “shy,” and consequently is not fit for a lady's 
right hand on the left crutch of the saddle, and her left a : ; 
foot in the right hand of her groom or escort, then, with her $ PARLY Practice.—Ladies, ta ride well, should commence 
Weft hand resting for support on his right shoulder, she will to learn early in life, if possible, even while children; but 
find herself in a position to spring easily and gracefully into 3 1 is of paramount importance that they should be under 
the saddle. > the tuition of some experienced person, a father, brother, 


H 4 A ¢ Wh a § or, best of all, a riding-master. _ For, if a lady once acquires 
( ASSIS c— : nas : : oa : 
ssf FP Ae $ Br eux ata vate eo. Pere ° a habit of sitting in an improper position, she requires some 
man wishes to assist a lady in mounting her horse, he should ° 


4 : A 4 . $ considerable time before she can be so far weaned from it 
first take up the bridle reins with a light and equal foel ON $ as to sit properly. The ridiculous moving of the head, body, 
- peasy ie ce g aged yaa weadacpeine pores picsatbrculicngtg | and arms, which is the invariable sign of an inexperienced 
a Seeley: Aer onda on eres gapcesranfagedeonersy ba equestrian of either sex, not only causes much unnecessary 
that he has the horse “in hand,” and also a firm hold or " 


fatigue to th eIves, but frequently keeps high rited 
purchase to assist him in his efforts to lift the lady from the ; — i repel ro 7 aD Li ho: 7p apmnuaae 
1-with his -richt The lady stand tr f-etful horses in a continual state of irritation. 
wiht Freky col gaat tan op Shaateat Ninn ko rp Abaunayy 1s Rendhgpasites Tue Wauarp.—Another prevailing error is the manner self- 
instructed, the gentleman will stoop down and place his 


h His, theo Sadie ace teas! instructed ladies carry their whips across the pommel of 

acl, with the back downward, about wind pits inches from their saddie, with the supple or lash end continually shaking 
the ground, to form & sep fe'the Tady’s foot; then, b $ in sight of the horse’s left eye, and appearing to threaten 
emartly raising his hand and body at the same moment, 


hs. 5 him with punishment at every step. It is true that the 
pst Ger'teey nacoeit assisting the movement by an agile most nervous horse will, in time, become accustomed to 
sr - ahere matrnate’, she wilt neatly and quickly this, but it is sometimes the cause of strange horses running 
ptesin ber position in the saddle. He will then transfer the away with. strange riders; Directly the. horse begins to 
reins from his hand to hers. It sometimes occurs that more canter, the whip begins to shake; when he igcreases his 
than one or two ladies ride out under one escort; in that § pace, the. rider will, most probably, change he position of 
ease, those who first reach their saddles should wait until ° 


th RB ainghense tly Sy Respite? t , hicl her whip hand to shorten the reins, and the horse, who can 
P-BRe. 28 ax ad PAR sii ay une I? BECCA 2 AS MIEN ° cee nearly as well backward as forward, distinctly observing 
couraged horses will be impatient and difficult to mount, 


on ee ali ieehehilitede dade ‘ } such movement, fancies she is going to whip him; he cur- 
end may oe a start a“ veg ye = “ pe token up vets about from fear, and, getting the bit between his teeth, 
their a <epecepiiags thelr enainty fo fallow, Ghe-otther hases, will sometimes get beyond any effort the rider may make 
when ridden on ahead. 


to control him; the lady begins to scream, the whip hand 
Tae Reins.—The reins should be taken up cautiously, and > ;eeps up an increased movement in the sight of the horse’s 

with a very light feel on the horse’s mouth, when he is first 3 eyo, and actually urges him to the very top of his speed; 
mounted. Many light-mouthed horses can scarcely bear § the screaming continues, which frightens the horse still 
the slightest pressure of a curb-bit when first mounted, but 2 more, and a serious accident is often the result. Another 
after a few minutes’ light handling they will submit to a$ sign of self or imperfect instruction is to allow the bridle 
gradually increasing pressure. On the other hand, if a horse hand to rest on the knee, thus giving the horse the full 
with a light mouth has a deep-levered curb bridle on him, > jength of the reins, which often causes him to stumble, and 
and the t he is ted the rider draws up her reins § he may fall down before the lady has time to “collect” him 
smartly, he will most probably appear to show a little tem-° jn hand. Under any circumstances the rider should always 
per by attempting to back or rear, and refuse to proceed; keep a supporting and controlling power over the horse’s 
but an experienced horsewoman will know how to remedy § mouth, so that she is ready to pull him together in any case 
this (if she ever allow it to occur) by instantly easing her $ o¢ emergency. 
hand, patting his neck, and speaking to him in a low, sooth- $ 
ing tone, when he will be reconeiled and proceed quietly. PLL LILI LILL POLELLS DELS EAS EEF 

- An inexperienced rider will, on the contrary, continue to 
tug at the rgins until the horse begins to rear and plunge PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 
for the free use of his head, and to rid himself from the tor- : AN OLD Game or Conressions.—One of the company, who 
turing pressure on his mouth, and the scene may end by 3 is elected “Confessor,” supplies the penitents with a pencil 
the horse being pulled over, thus causing a most serious $ and strip of paper each, and dictates, while they write, the 
accident. : 3 following twenty-one answers. When all have obeyed and 

Waar Is 4 Goop Horse ror 4 Lapy.—The proper kind of $ given the pere their strips, he enlightens, and, perhaps, 

horse to carry a lady is a well-bred animal, with a small, § amuses them by reading aloud the corresponding ques 
lean head, prominent eye, deep jaw, small muzzle, wide $ tions, giving to each, singly, all the answers (to it) he has 
nostrils, and the windpipe standing well out from the neck, 2 received. 
wide between the jaws, a fine, arched neck and flowing $ 
mané, high and sloping withers, sound and open, well- 
formed feet, strong and muscular forearm, with plenty of 
bone; below the knees, it should be broad and flat. He 
should stand frir and flat on his feet, and, in his walk, 
should set them firmly and equally on the ground without 
digging in his toes or tripping; bis loins should be strong; 
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ANSWERS. 
. Yes. 
. Name of a lady or gentleman. 
. Name of a town, 
. Yes or re. 
. ¥es or no. 
¢. A number, 
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7. One or two. 
8, A color. 
A number. 
. A color, 
. Name of a lady or gentleman. 
So many dollars. 
13..80 many dollars. 
14. So much a year. 
. Yes or no. 
A number, 
. Name of a place. 
. Name of a lady or gentleman, 
. Yes or no, 
. Yes or no. 
. Name of lady or gentleman. 


QUESTIONS. 


Are you engaged? 

Who is the gentleman or lady? 

Where did you meet him? 

Is he (or she) handsome? 

Is he rich? 

How old is he? 

How many eyes has he? 

What is the color of his hair? 

How many teeth has he? 

What is the color of his eyes? 

Have you a rival? 

What is his (or her) fortune? 

What is your fortune! 

What do you intend to spend on dress? 
Is thé day fixed to make you happy? 
How many servants will you keep? 

. Where do you intend to be married? 

. Who are to be your bride’smaid and groomsman? 
. Do you think they will make a match? 
. Is there any one you prefer to your promised spouse? 
. What’s his (or her) name? 
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WAX-WORK. 

Dimrcrions roR Making AN AppLE.—In order to imitate 
perfectly the form of an ap-sle,it is indispensably necessary 
tu have a specimen before you, which should always be 
sclected with care as to form, color, etc. 

Having selected your fruit, pluck off the stem and insert 
a piece of wire in its place, and brush the fruit thoroughly 
with olive oil; then take a piece of stiff cardboard, place 
yom fruit on a smooth surface, and put the piece of cerd- 
board around it, leaving space between them to admit suffi- 
cient plaster of Paris to form the mould. Secure the card- 
board in place by a pin simply; then take out the fruit, mix 
the plaster with water, hot or cold, quite thick, and fill 
about half the space inside the cardboard; in this soft mass 
place the fruit, with the wire standing upright, so that it 
will be about half buried in it. Let it remain in it till the 
mixture becomes hard, remove the fruit, and the cavity in 
the plaster will form one half the mould; oil the edges of 
this, and place the fruit back in the same position. Pre- 
pare another mass, in the same manner, pour this on the 
fruit again, and it will form the other half; when hard, re- 
move the cardboard, take the pieces carefully apart, and 
remove the fruit, and it will be finished. 

To mould fruit, prepare wax same as in directions of our 
January number. Melt, and put into one half the mould; 
then close the parts firmly together, and shake about until 
cold and hard; then remove it carefully, one half at.a time, 
and your fruit is done, with the exception of painting. If 
red, paint with carmine, mixed with mastic yarnish; if yel- 
low, or green, color in the wax before putting in mould. 
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B@~ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 
To Make Egg Sauce—Boil three or four eggs from fifteen 
; to twenty minutes, then place them in cold water, and leave 
$ them until they are cold. Remove the shells carefully from 
$ them, and chop up the whites and yelks, first separately, 
-and then both together. Stir them, gradually, into half a 
<; pint of good melted butter. Serve the sauce directly it is 
$ made. The best plan for making good melted butter is to 
s mix into a smooth batter a dessertspoonful of flour and a 
{little salt, in half a pint of cold water. Put these ingre- 
é dients into a very clean saucepan, and add six ounces of 
} butter, not in a lump, but divided into small pieces. Stir 
3 these ingredients round, but do not let them boil; after they 
are all softened and blended, simmer for a few minutes, and 
¢ the sauce is ready to be served to table. 
Apple Ginger.—To four pounds of apples, add four pounds 
of sugar, one quart of water, and two ounces of the best 
essence of ginger. First pare the fruit, cutting out every 
$ particle of core; then shape it so as to resemble the small 
¢ kind of preserved ginger. Boil the sugar and water to- 
$ gether for twenty-five minutes, until it is a nice syrup; then 
$ put in the apples, but be sure and do not stir it too much, 
¢ Add the essence of ginger; if one ounce is insufficient, add 
more, It will take nearly an hour to boil, until it becomes 
s yellow and transparent. There will be some pieces that 
— not clear; put them by themselves, as they will spoil 
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the appearance of the rest. It will require skimming. Rib- 
¢ stone apples are the best to use. This is an excellent sub- 
$ stitute for preserved foreign ginger. 
§ Potted Beef.—Procure two pounds of thin flank of beef, 
$rub it all over with saltpetre, and let it stand for twelve 
: hours. After this, rub it over with a little bay salt, and put 

it into a saucepan with a quarter of & pound of butter. 

Beat in a mortar, until they are reduced to a fine powder, 
¢ three blades of mace, six cloves, one nutmeg, a few black 
$ peppercorns, and some salt; rub the beef with these ingre- 
tdients and put it into a moderate oven, with a flour and 
$ water paste on the top of the pan to keep in all the steam. 

It must remain in the oven for two hours; then take it out 
Sand free it from every sinew and piece of skin; mince it, 
‘ and then beat it in a mortar until it is as fine as possible, 
; press it into pots, and, when cold, pour clarified butter over 
¢ the top of them. 

A Sweet Omelet.—Mix a tablespoonful of fine flour in one 
pint of new milk, whisk together the yelks and whites of 
four eggs, and add them to the milk. Put engugh fresh 
butter as will fry the omelet into the frying-pan, make it 
hot over a clear fire, and pour in half the mixture. When 
this is a little set, put four teaspoonfuls of currant jelly, or 
any other preserve, in the center, and the remainder of the 
mixture over the top. As soon as the upper portion is fixed, 
send it to table; or, the omelet being fried, spread the pre- 
serve on it and roll it. - 
> Fried Ham and Eggs.—The slices of ham should first be 
{ boiled a trifle. Put a bit of lard in the frying-pan. After 
: the slices have been dipped in flour, place them in the hot 
: fat. Sprinkle pepper. When both sides are finely browned, 
¢ dish with sufficient gravy. Slip the eggs into the fat, avoid- 
$ ing to break the yelks. Cook slowly, and separate each egg 
? with a knife. .When done, place them in a chain around 
}the meat. 
§ Buttered Eggs.—Four eggs well beaten, three tablespoon- 
° fals of cream or milk, a little grated tongue or beef, pepper 
Sand salt, three ounces of butter; put in a stewpan until 
‘ quite hot, then add the eggs; stir all the time until quite 
: thick. Have a siice of bread ready, toasted and buttered, 
® spread the mixture upon it, and send it to table very hot. 
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Ham Toast.—Melt a small piece of butter in a stewpan Bread Sauce—Boil the crumb of bread with a minced 


until it is slightly browned; beat up one egg and add it to 
it; put in as much finely-minced ham as would cover a 
round of buttered toast, adding as much gravy as will make 
it moist when quite hot. When all the ingredients are in, > 


 jeom and some whole white pepper; when the onion is 
cooked, take it out, as also the peppercorns, and put the 
° bread, carefully crushed, through a sieve, into a saucepan 

8 with cream, a little butter and salt, stirring it carefully till 


stir them quickly with a fork; pour on to the buttered 3 it boils. 


toast, which cut in pieces, afterward, any shape you please. 
Serve hot. 


$ Sauce for Game or Poultry.—Put into a stewpan and set 
3 on a slow fire a quarter of a pint of white wine, a table- 


Tea Rusis.—Half a pint of new milk, and one cup of hop 3 spoonful of vinegar, three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, a 
yeast; add flour to make a batter, and set the sponge at $ bunch of sweet herbs, and spice to taste. Add to the whole 


night. In the morning, add half a pint of milk, one cup of 


sugar, one of butter, one egg, one nutmeg, and flour to make 
it sufficiently stiff. Let it rise, then roll it, and cut it out; 
let it rise again, and then bake. 


Mint Sauce.—This sauce is seldom used but with roast 
3 lamb; to prepare it, pick, wash, and chop fine some green 
3 spearmint; to two tablespoonfuls of the minced leaves, put 


some good gravy, and serve hot. 


Molasses Cup Cake-—Two cups of molasses, two cups of : eight of vinegar, adding a little brown sugar; serve cold in 


butter, three eggs, one-third of a cup of cold water, and 3 
one tablespoonful of soda; then bake. 


MEATS, 


Giblets (a la Francaise).—Cut the pinions into two, and 3 
the neck into four pieces, slice the gizzard and wash it well, § 


clean the head and liver, and fry all these a golden brown, $ > 


in either butter or lard. Flour each piece separately, and 
put them in a stewpan with some clear beef stock, a bunch 
of savory herbs, a few peppercorns and cloves, two grated 
raw potatoes, and one onion cut into slices; salt and pepper 
to taste. Let these all stew gently together. In the mean- 
time, take three or four large turnips, quarter them, and 
fry them also a golden brown color, in butter, after which 
put them into another saucepan, with the butter in which 
they have been fried, and a little beef stock. Let these 
stew until quite tender, and, about half an hour before the § 


giblets are served, add the turnips to them; if they are ? 


amalgamated before, the taste of the turnips would pre- 
dominate more than is agreeable. If a more tasty/dish is 
required, mushrooms and roasted chestnuts can be added, 
and will be found a great improvement. The fat which 
arises from the giblets should be skimmed continually dur- 
ing the time they are stewing. _ 

Giblets (a 0 Anglaise).—Cut up the giblets as in the former 
receipt, wash them all thoroughly clean, and stew them in 
a pint and a half of water, or stock (the latter is preferable,) 
with a bunch of savory herbs, a few peppercorns, four cloves, 
a tablespoonful of mushroom ketchup, and a large onion cut 
into slices. Let the giblets stew gently until quite tender, 
then thicken with flour and butter, and, a few minutes be- 
fore serving, add a tablespoonful of sherry wine. Garnish 
the dish with fried sippets of toast. 

Winter Hotch-Potch.—Boil for two hours (or more, if not 
perfectly tender,) one pound of peas; pulp them through a 3 
sieve. Put’ on, in a separate saucepan, one gallon of water, 
three pounds of mutton-chops, some salt and pepper, one $ 


@ sauce tureen. 
Lobster Sauce.—Take the body of a boiled lobster cut or 

torn into small pieces, and mix it with melted butter and a 

* little rich beef gravy, seasoning according to taste; boil 
2 them up, turning one way, the spawn of the lobster may be 
added to the sauce. 

Fgg Sauce——Boil the eggs very hard; when taken up, 
; throw thera into cold water; take off the shells, and chop 
; the eggs rather fine; have ready your melted butter, into 
; which throw them; heat it well and serve. 


DESSERTS. 


Apples and Rice.—The following receipt makes an excel- 
lent dish for either luncheon or supper, and, when eaten 
> cold, it will be found acceptable in hot weather. It can be 
; } made with any sort of fruit, but, at this season of the year, 
3 apples alone are available for it. Wash some Carolina rice 
3 (the quantity must be regulated by the size of the dish,) 
pour a little cold water over it, and set it in the oven until 
the water is absorbed in the rice. Then add a little milk, 
and work it in with a spoon. Place the dish again in the 
oven, and keep working it from time to time until the rice 
is soft. When this is the case, work in a few spoonfuls of 
cream. Take some good baking-apples, pare, core, and 
quarter them, and place them in a tart-dish with sugar and 
the grated rind of alemon. Place the rice at the top, and 
bake in a moderate oven until the rice assumes a light- 
brown surface. 

Brown Charlotte-Pudding.—Butter a pudding-mould 
S thickly, and sprinkle brown sugar over the butter; cut 
some thin slices of bread and butter (the butter not to be 
used sparingly,) and, after having cut off the crusts, line the 
mould with the slices. Choose some good baking-apples, 
pare them, and slice them as for a dumpling; place them in 
5 the mould in layers, and between the layers sprinkle a few 
3 slices of candied citron, and the grated rind of a lemon. 
3 Add sugar sufficient to sweeten the whole, and, when the 
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pound and a half of carrots, the same of turnips, cut small, } mould is full, cover the apples with a clice of bread which 
Roil till the vegetables become tender, which may be in 3 2 has been previously soaked in butter until melted or oiled 
about two hours, Add the strained peas to it, and let it 3 2 before the fire. Put the pudding into a moderately-heated 
boil a quarter of an hour, when it will be ready to serve. 3 oven, and bake it for three hours. When turned out of the 

To Stew a Beefsteak.—Partially fry a thick beefsteak with 3 mould, the outside should be brown and crisp. 
an onion, then roll it up, put it into a stewpan, with a little ; Turkish Pudding.—Half a pound of bread-crumbs, half 
stock or gravy, add three cloves, some slices of carrot, turnip, a pound of figs, chopped very fine; six ounces of moist 
and onion. Put it in the oven for an hour, then thicken } 2 sugar, six ounces of suet, two eggs, and half a nutmeg 
the gravy with flour and butter, season it, add a spoonful of 3 3 grated; a teacupful of good milk, and a teaspoonful of 
mushroom ketchup, and serve it up. $ brandy. To be boiled for four hours in a mould, and served 

with wine sauce. Mixed well. 
savces. To Make a French Pudding.—Take one quart of milk, 

Melted Butter —Flour the butter and put it into a sauce- 3 nine large tablespoonfals of flour, and eight eggs. Beat the 
pan with a little milk, stirring it carefully one way till it ? 3 eggs very light, adding gradually to them the flour and the 
boils. Salt and pepper to taste. Another way is, to make ; milk. Butter thoroughly a pan or some teacups, pour in 
it with butter, flour, and a little water, with salt and pepper. } the mixture, and bake in @ tolerably quick oven. 

Onion Sauce.—Boil the onions until tender, changing the ; : Apple Pudding. —Take one quart of stewed apples, one 
water occasionally to render them more mild. Strain, and : } quarter-pound of butter, four eggs, some grated bread, & 
mash the onions ina bowl, adding butter and salt. Warm } nutmeg, a little rose-water. Sweeten to taste, and bake in 
up again and mix the whole thoroughly. ; puff-pans. 
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RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS FOR APRIL. .819 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. Fig. vi.—Cape MADE OF Wurre-Ficurep TuLiz, BLoxps 


To Clean a White Ostrich Feather.—A lather should be: Lace, AND Back VELvet.—On one shoulder the tulle is 
made with luke-warm water and white curd soap; the : fastened down by a strap of black velvet. On the other 
feather must then be shaken in the lather for some time, $ shoulder is a pink rose, with bows and ends of black velvet. 
oocasionally passing it between the fingers, until, from the , A long, moderately full scarf of tulle, trimmed with a nar- 
state of the water, the principal part of the dirt appears to : row black velvet, passes from the right shoulder across the 
have been removed. A second lather must then be used, ¢ § waist to the left side, where it is confined by a second rose. 
but not containing quite so much soap. After well rinsing $ The remainder of the tulle falls on the left side of the skirt, 
the feather in this, it must be gently pressed with a soft, 3 caught up in one place by a third rose. 
clean handkerchief, and then waved backward and forward ; $ GgNeRAL Remanks.—We think it unnecessary to describe 
before the fire, but at a little distance from it, until quite $ the numerous bonnets, head-dresses, etc., which we give in 
dry. A very small quantity of soda and a slight coloring of $ our wood-cut department; but we can assure our readers 
blue should be added to the water before the lather is made. $ that they are the principle styles among the many which 

Ornamental Candlesticks, etc.—First, procure some card- $ are worn. 
board, cut out the candlestick or any other ornament, make: yqurep SILKS are again fashionable, but not nearly so 
it the desired shape, then lay on some rice. Having pre- stylish, we think, as the plain ones. A great disadvantage 
pared some spirits of wine and sealing-wax, which must be $ jy; a figured silk is, that it goes out of fashion so soon, 
melted in a bottle before a fire, (care being taken not to 3 whereas a plain one can be remade, year after year, and, 
place it too near and to keep the bottle uncorked,) lay it with a fresh trimming, “look just as well as new.” Largo 
with » brush on the rice. When done, they look exceed- $ plaids have the same objection as the figured goods; but the 
ingly well, and may be taken for coral. A box need not be ? ; tiny plaid French silks, which come in every spring, are 
cut of cardboard, as a common box answers quite as well. always “the style.” Some of the new silks are of light 

To Smoothe a Rumpled black Silk Dress, etc—A little $ fawn-color, with large spots of Dlue at some distance apart; 
rock ammonia (bought at the chemist’s) and a piece of com- * others are of gray, with blue satin stripes. Mauves, greens, 
mon soda put into a bottle, and about half a pint of boiling 2 plues, and, in fact, all varieties of color have small leaves, 
water poured on to dissolve them; then, when cold, sponge sprigs, etc., scattered over them; and some of the moires are 
the silk with the liquid on the right side, and iron it on the ° $ in plaids. 
wrong. This receipt wonderfully improves anything black, § $ Summer Porrrys are plain; but many of the alpacas have 
and is quite good for cloth, though, of course, that must not $ small plaids in black. 
be ironed. $ Carrzes have white or light grounds, with small gay 

Black Varnish for Stoves,—Melt half a pound of asphal- 3 flowers and leaves, and these are really beautiful. 
tum, and add to it a quarter of a pint of linseed oil, and one: There is nothing decidedly new in the way of making 
pint of turpentine. This quantity will be enough for four $ dresses. The small, loose jacket will be much worn with 
grates. If it be found too thick, as it gets toward the bottom } morning and home dresses, and basques are gradually ob- 
of the bottle, add a little more turpentine. It is for the } taining favor, though they are not yet generally worn. 
black stoves, which must be washed clean of dirt and black- 
Os, and, When Gry, PP iy the wae Wi Seem. and do not descend quite to the waist, but describe the form 

i> Prevent the Hate from Falling Of-—Put equal quan- 3-6. nerthe at the back; they are used especially upon 
tities of rum and sweet oil into a bottle, and, before using, he Gabrielle fe orm. Th einige b 
shake them well together. This mixture should be applied Sore * oe nr k Aj ripe ek mee 
with a soft brush to the roots of the hair every night; it JOURS gitis over White tucked bedines; tm Theep septs, Shag 

. are crossed both at the back and at the front, and fall with 
scnoab i “igi deen month, at least, before any improve- four square ends upon the skirt. 
m : . Vests, JACKETS, Erc., are in great variety. The Sardinian 

Gor for Wicker Baskels, or any email Articles of the vest has a small round basque, is worn with a velvet gilet, 
Kind—Disolve one stick of black scaling-wax and one * or under-body, made with a point in front, and laced behind. 
stick of red in two ounces of spirits of wine. Lay it on with Tae Mexican Jacket is loose in the back, cut open 


Braces have also reappeared; they are made very wide, 
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somal teush. squarely in front, and fastened by small straps and buttons; 
Catia it is often made of scarlet cashmere, trimmed with black; 
: it is worn with a white cashmere chemise Russe, embroid 

FASHIONS FOR APRIL. § ered in black, or with a white muslin body. 


Fig. 1.—WAtkING Dress or Satmon-CotorED SILK, trim- SLEEVES are still cut narrow, but we hopo, as tho season 
med with ribbon. White silk bonnet with pink plume. advances, they will widen a little, as they have a most stiff, 
Fia. 1.—Hovuse Dress or Waits; the body with a round 3 ungraceful appearance at present. 
cape; trimmed with blue, as seen in the engraving. 3 CoLLars still show a tendency to grow larger, What are 
Fia. m11.—Dress or Waite Piqus, FicureD with BLUE.— $ called “sailors’ collars” are very generally in vogue; they 
Large circular of blue cashmere, trimmed with quillings of ? turn down ‘from the throat with long wide points, while 
tibben. White straw hat, trimmed with field daisies and 3 underneath them is worn a bright-colored cravat, edged 
grasses, with chenille fringe, and embroidered with jet. The white 
Fic. tv.—Dress or Gray Foutard S1x.—Loose sacque of $ sleeves are worn with very deep wristvands, fastened with 
the same material, trimmed with narrow braid of a shade > either fine-pointed linen buttons or with studs, while a long 
or two darker than the dress, and very large black buttons. 3 strap of starched linen is carried up the sleeve underneath. 


“Gray straw hat, ornamented with black velvet ribbon and s This lingerie is always made of linen, embroidery, being 


blue French pinks. chiefly confined to children’s toilets, and to the square pele- 
Fic. v.—Gasnre.te Dress op LEaTHER-CoLoRED Poptin.— $ rines which are worn over low dresses at small evening 
There is no seam at the waist, and the fullness is thrown & reunions. Many of such pelerines are mage of gauze, muslin 
very much back. The dress is trimmed with very heavy ¢ not being considered sufficiently transparent. The newest 
cord and tassels. We have seen a black silk dress made in $ form is “The Prince of Wales,” and has already become 
this way, and it is one of the most stylish of the season. popular; it fastens in front, is rounded off, at the sides, as @ 
Fic. vi.—Dress or Mavve-Cororep 81..—Scarf mantle of ¢ Spanish vest, falling in two wide ends at the back; these are 
the same material, trimmed with a ruche of black silk, and $ edged with either white blonde or black lace. Such pele- 
with wide black lace, rines generally prove very graceful additions to the toilet. 
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MANTILLAS AND Sacques show a decided tendency to grow 
shorter. Both the circular cape or cloak and sacques will 
be worn. These latter fit in toward the figure, but are by 
no means close to it. 

Bonners are certainly smaller than they were a year ago, 
and have now, we think, attained a very good size. In 
Paris, efforts have been made to have the bonnets very 
small, but without success, as all the ladics of decided taste 
cling to a “just medium.” 

Hzap-Dresses.—For small evening parties, dinners, or the 
opera, nets, when made with fine gold braid, are very be- 
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{ fringe of the colors of the skirt. White chemisette and 
5 sleeves. 

3 Fie. u.—Gray anp Brack Puaip Svrr ror A LITTLE Boy.— 
? The jackets and pants are ornamented with straps of black 
N braid, fastened with buttons. White pique vest. 


§ GENERAL REMARKS.—The furore for plaid which was mani- 
; fested a short time past, is, not mow confined to grown-up 
2 people only, but is also very great for children. Plaid velvet 
} frocks, made with low bodices, and confined at the waist 
Saas a thick silk girdle-cord and tassels, are very appro- 

priate for this time of year for small boys. Little girls are 


coming, and give additional smartness to a toilet. Many $ wearing white cashmere frocks, trimmed with plaid silk; 
young ladies are satisfied with a large bow of either sky- } this is placed in a wide band ronnd the skirt above the hem, 
blue or ponceau velvet, mixed with gold braid, fastened to 3 with a narrower band round the waist and top. Blue silk 
the center of the net, and the head-dress is finished; others sis employed in a similar manner upon white cashmere 
add flowers. For evening head-dresses, wide velvet plaits : frocks, but in this case the bands are all edged with narrow 
of some lively color have been introduced; these cover the } black guipure. Broad sashes, corresponding with the trim- 





back hair only, the rest of the head remains unadorned, 
with the. exception of a cross-piece of velvet, which crosses 


mings upon the. frock, are worn tied at the back, and are 
equally as fashionable for little girls as for their mammas. 


the forehead, terminating at the side with a bouquet of } Even the babies, in the nurses’ arms, have their white cash- 


either pink or white roses, corn-flowers, companulas, etc., 


etc. The selection of the flowers depends upon the color of } 


the dress. 

Another style of head-dress consists of two separate puffs 
of flowers joined by a rolled velvet ribbon, one to be placed 
above the forehead and one in the back hair. One of these 
was composed of white and pink narcissus, another of chry- 
santhemums with frosted petals and snowy leaves. The 
same are made in hops, with the buds in pink, blue, and 
various colors. Ld 

It is a curious fact to observe how the fashion ef intro- 
ducing color into the trimmings of undorclothing is in- 
creasing. Although many still maintain a strong prejudice 
in favor of “all white,” still the majority incline to tho 
admixture of color, and the consequent enlivenment which 
it imparts, We believe colored petticoats were the first 
innovations; these were quickly followed by colored stock- 
ifgs, and now flaniel petticoats, chemises, and night-che- 
mises are more or less trimmed with color. For chemises, 
the ‘prettiest inexpensive trimmings we have seen are 
worked with scarlet ingrain cotton upon white French 
cambric. The designs are all small—dots of scarlet, em- 
breidered in satin-stitch, with a festocmed scarlet edge in 
button-hole stitch; others have white edges with scarlet 
leaflots for désigns. These trimmings are strong, and can 
be washed without fear of the color running, or, indeed, de- 
parting altogether. They appear to us very suitable for 
children’s underlinen, as well as for ornamenting their pin- 
afores. 

The open embroidery (we allude to that where the pat- 
tern is formed with eyelet-holes,) is now but little used, it 
having been superseded by that worked in satin-stitch; but 
when it is employed, cither for fronts of night-chemises or 
for dressing-jackets, the insertion is generally lined with 
stripes of pink or red ingrain cambric. 

White flannel petticoats are now also adorned with color. 


}-mere cloaks trimmed, with bias bands of plaid velvet. 
Hats are usually round, for both boys and girls. 
Young girls, from eight to fifteen years of age, wear over 
$.thin dresses, for the evening, the very pretty bodice called 
Diane De Poitiers; it is open very much, in the shape of a 
? heart, both in front and behind, and made in black or 
§ colored silk, trimmed with a pinked ruche; a muslin or 
; i k pleated cl is worn underneath, embroid- 
S ered and edged with lace, This bodice is worn cither with 
2a white skirt, or one of white cambric or muslin, with a 
: tiny’ colored pattern: In the latter case it should be trim- 
< med with self-colored ruches of -cambric of the same shade 


+¢, 





The Swiss bodice and various ccintures, of which we have 
often spoken, are also much worn by little girls over white 
dresses, with large bows and flowing ends at the back. 

Tne Powis Costume, for a little girl from two to three 
$ years old, consists of an under-frock of white cashmere. The 
2 skirt is trimmed with two narrow flounces, put on with a 
$ heading, and edged with blue braid; the body is high, and 
2 ornamented with a quilling, edged with the same braid, 
2 and placed in the shape of braces; the sleeves are long, and 
$ edged round the wrist witha similar quilling. Over this 
° frock is worn a second ekirt, open in front; it is made of 
¢ blue cashmere, and or ted with black velvet medal- 
3 lions, embroidered with white silk braid and. stecl beads, 
$ and joined together by scallops of white and black braid; it 
34s lined with ‘quilted white silk. A graceful little jacket 
3 accompanies this skirt; it is.of the same material, round 
and open in front, and very short sleeves fastened by a but- 

ton on the shoulder; it is also ornamented with medallions 
similar to those of the skirt, but of smaller size. 

For a little boy, from two to three years of age, a gray 
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PLD LISS. 


out any pleats; it is made of two widths cut on the cross, 





poplin frock. The front of the skirt is plain—that is, with- 


The edges are festooned with scarlet wool, above which 3 the seams being made with a piping of cerise-colored silk. 
they are braided with scarlet braid. Others are simply } The edge round the bottom is trimmed with a narrow 
stitched by machine, with scarlet ingrain cotton round the § cerise-colored silk quilling; the skirt has a pointed band 
edge, then braided with a design about three inches deep, { and braces, edged with the same piping and quilling. On 
headed with another row of backstitching. But colored 3 each side of the skirt, in front, are two small pockets, placed 


flannel petticoats are also worn; either scarlet or pink are } outside, and trimmed in the same manner, A small jacket 


the popular shades. 


CHILDREN’S FASTIIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Dress or Gary Piam Poptry, ror a LiTTLe GrmL.— 
The body is of black velvet, with a black velvet sash, fast- 
ened at the back, in three loops, which have the effect of a 
jacket. The top of the body is finished with a deep chenille 


$ is worn with this skirt, over a white chemisette; it has a 
short, pointed basque behind, and is rounded off in front; it 

} is trimmed all round with a piping and narrow quilling the 
same as the skirt. 

For a little girl, from six to seven years old,a gray poplin 
frock, embroidered round the skirt with a running leaf pat- 
tern in scarlet and black chenille embroidery; the body is 
low, open in front, with small straps across, and braces on 
each side, embroidered like the skirt. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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MORNING DRESS: CHILD'S DRESS. 
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WALKING DRESS: CHILD'S DRESS. 
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CHEMISE PATTERN. 
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VELVET WAIST. 


























OUR SWEETHEARTS AT HOME. 


BY 


SEP. WINNER. 





Published by permission of 8. WINNER, proprietor of Copyright. 
Allegretto 
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1. The ro - ver goes forth from his home fer - a - way, And roams o'er the 
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wide world by nightand by day; For- sa - king his home and the friends that are dear, 
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bid - ding “‘good-bye” witha sigh and a tear: The hope in his heart, n 
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OUR SWEETHBARTS AT HOME. 
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jour - ney wher-e’er he may roam, He dreams witha sigh 
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of his sweethearts at home 
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far, Live still in our thoughts, wher-ey - er we 
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are; A - way, fara - way, tho’ wild-ly we roam, We dream, ever dream of our sweethearts.at home. 
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2. 3. 
The Soldier goes forth to the army afar, The Sailor goes ont o'er the waters so wide, 
And dares with a firm heart the perils of war; And heeds not the dash of the deep ocean's tide ; 
He braves ev'ry danger, uaconscious of fear, He leaves the “ sweet home”’ of his childhood a ‘while, 
Yet partiag at first cannot keep back the tear: And drives back the tear as he forces a stile: 
For over the heart a sorrow will come, He wanders away, but o’et his lone beart 
As we part from our friends and the comforts of home; ~ Full many a dream of the future will start ; 
He tries to forget, as he bids them adieu, Tho reckless and wild o'er the world he may roam, 
But parting is sad to the friends that are trae. He dreams, ofien dreains of his sweethearts at home, 
Chorus.—Our sweethearts, etc. Chorus.—Our sweethearts, ete. 


Our sweethearts at home, be weev-er 80 
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NEW STYLE COLLAR AND CUFF: HANDKEROHIEF CORNER. 





